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John kowe received his Silver Award on 28 September. 


Society wins a silver 


The Spastics Society has won 
second prize in a national 
direct mail envelope com- 
petition which attracted 85 
entries and was sponsored by 
DRG Envelopes and Direct 
Response magazine. 

The prize is £500 plus £1000 
worth of credit from DRG. 

The aim of the competition 
was to encourage designers who 
recognise that an envelope is an 
integral part of direct mailing, 
not just the wrapper. 

John Rowe, head of mailing 
appeals, designed the Society’s 
envelope for the annual spring 
mailing. It went to 800 
addresses. 

The theme was urban renewal 
in Liverpool, and it carried a pic- 
ture of the International Garden 
Festival and a matching stamp. 

“We were struck by the cost 
effectiveness of this entry,” 
commented the judges. “It’s a 


standard envelope, easy to pro- 
duce with good use of colour.” 

They also commended the use 
of a first day cover which makes 
the envelope a collector’s item. 
“Recipients can enjoy mailings,” 
they said, “and it is particularly 
good to find a charity asking for 
money in an enjoyable way.” 

John Rowe -was not only 
pleased about the prize. “The 
Appeal has been very success- 
ful.” he said. “We budgeted for 
£528,000 and so far we have re- 
ceived £612,000 and money is 
still coming in.” 

Andrew Ross, the marketing 
director, congratulated both 
John Rowe and Pearl Tyler, 
whose department administers 
covenants and donations. 

“And thanks above all to the 
800 supporters who received 
the envelope,” he said. “Without 
them we couldn't win any 
prizes.” 


OUTDOOR 


EDUCATION COURSES 


& ADVENTURE HOLIDAYS 
FOR PEOPLE WITH 


SPECIAL NEEDS 


Churchtown Farm isa 
Spastics Society Centre. 


THE WINTER 


AND SPRING 


All levels of ability and degree 
of handicap catered for in 
winter and summer. From 
£68.00 per 7 night week at a 
purpose built centre offering 
full central heating, 

» heated pool, excellent food and 
accommodation. Activities 
include sailing, riding, rock- 
climbing, canoeing, swimming, 
camping, bird watching, 
natural history, photography, 
painting, pottery etc. 


Brochure available from 
The Principal, Churchtown Farm 
Field Studies Centre, Lanlivery, 
Bodmin, Cornwall. 


Some home 
truths 


“The welfare state looks after the 
disabled nowadays — families 
have been spoilt — they just don’t 
take on their responsibilities 
anymore.” 

Ask the Family is a new book- 
let published by the National 
Council for Voluntary Organisa- 
tions which sets out to shatter 
myths like this using evidence 
accumulated from 64 voluntary 
organisations (including the 
Spastics Society) and govern- 
ment publications. 

It finds that 8 out of 10 severe- 
ly handicapped children under 
15 live with their families and 
that 4 out of 10 severely hand- 
icapped adults do so as well. For 
less handicapped people, the 
figures would be higher. 

To look after a mentally hand- 
icapped person from the age of 2 
to 40 years could, it has been 
estimated, cost an average family 
as much as &120,000. 

Yet far from abrogating their 
responsibilities, it appears that 
many families only turn to re- 
sidential care as a last resort. 

“These families are far from 
being ‘spoilt’”, says the report. 
“Often they willingly take on the 
enormous responsibilities of 
looking after a disabled person at 
home with virtually no state 
help.” 

The report calls for “realistic 
allowances” to help cover the 
costs of caring and financial rec- 
ognition of the carers’ lost earn- 
ings; respite schemes; more 
practical help in the home; sup- 
port and encouragement for self- 
help groups; and information 
and advice. 

Ask the Family also attacks 
other myths — that the family is 
falling apart, the young are deli- 
quents, single parents are im- 
moral and working women neg- 
lect their children. 

But its main aim is to show 
that the family still bears the 
brunt of caring in our society. 

“If only 1 per cent of families 
caring for an elderly person re- 
fused to carry on and asked for 
their dependent to be placed in 
résidential care, the cost to the 
state of health care for the elder- 
ly would increase overnight by 
20 per cent”. 

The myth that the family 
doesn’t care any more not only 
sets people against each other, it 
says, but provides an excuse for 
doing nothing. 
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Poster for parents 
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Attendance Allowance. 

Invalid Care Allowance or Home 
Responsibility Protection. 

Vaccine Damage Payment. 

Apply to Family Fund. 

Orange Badge Scheme. 

Disabled Persons Railcard. 

London Black-Cabs Taxicard. 

Community Transport Schemes. 

Local Authority Concessionary Fares 
Schemes. 

Local Authority Grant for Home 
Adaptations. 

Rate Relief. 


Apply to Local Education Authority for 
further assessment of your 
childs Special Needs. 


At 16, your child can claim Social 
Security benefits in his/her 
own right. 

Re-apply for Attendance Allowance. 

Apply for transfer of Mobility Allowance. 

Non-Contributory Invalidity Pension, 
OR, (after November 1984) 
Severe Disablement 
Allowance. 


KEY TO CHART 
Benefits available from the D.H.S.S. 
Grants, Concessions etc from other agencies. 


The first poster to give parents 
instant information on when 
they should apply for a benefit 
for their disabled child has been 
launched by The Spastics Society. 

The idea arose out of a discus- 
sion between Linda Avery, the 
Society’s benefits expert, and 
mothers at White Lodge Centre 
in Surrey. 

“They hadn’t realised they 
were eligible for benefits like 
Attendance Allowance,” said 


CONAYAPwWwWRQ- & 


’ Rifton 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


A wide ‘variety of special furniture and equipment for the handicapped child 


Fully illustrated CATALOGUE available free 
Robertsbridge E Sussex TN32 5DR phone 0580 880626 


Child Benefit. 

One Parent Benefit. 

Supplementary Benefit (Additions & 
Single Payments). 

Housing Benefit. 

Family Income Supplement. 

Health & Welfare Benefits (eg Free 
prescriptions, dental/optical 
treatment, free milk, 
vitamins etc). 

N.H.S. Card for your baby. 

Enquire at Local Authority about registermg 
your childs disability. 

Apply to Local Education Authority for 
an assessment of your childs 
Special Needs. 


Mobility Allowance. 

Contact “Motability”. 

Vehicle Excise Duty Exemption 

Check eligibility for continuation of 
Free Milk. 

Starting School? - Check on Education 
Benefits eg Free school meals, 
help with uniforms etc. 


Tf your child has a Statement of Special 
Educational Needs, the Local 
Education Authority MUST 
re-assess himlher between the 
ages of 12'2 & 14%. 


“Benefits for Kids” 

A full guide is available from 
THE SPASTICS SOCIETY 
12 Park Crescent, 
London WIN 4EQ 


Price: 50p for postage and packing 


Linda Avery. “So I planned a 
poster that they could refer to 
easily.” 

With the poster comes a more 
comprehensive guide covering 
such things as the main benefit 
rates, special needs and educa- 
tional benefits, adapting your 
home and reaching 106. 
Individual packs cost 50p (for p 
& p); bulk orders will be quoted. 
Contact Linda Avery, tel: 01-636 
5020 ext 205. 


Letters to the Editor 


Disability Now 12 Park Crescent London WIN 4EQ 
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A 
non-political 
organisation? 


I am writing to you, sadly, to 
complain about one aspect of 
your otherwise excellent pub- 
lication. 

Over the months. I have 
noticed a series of politically un- 
balanced articles coupled with 
the odd cartoon that must have 
placed many in a position of feel- 
ing somewhat unsure, a little sad 
and increasingly angry. 

This situation has now 
reached, for me anyway, an in- 
tolerable position when the 
September edition arrived on 
my desk with what must surely 
be the most unnecessary, biased, 
false piece of sick humour ever 
to grace your paper. 

The Spastics Society is sup- 
posed to be a non-political orga- 
nisation. The volunteers and staff 
who form the backbone of this 
Society must have views that 
cover every aspect of the politic- 
al spectrum. It is right and prop- 
er that this continues as it can do 
the Society no good to be seen to 
take sides in an increasingly poli- 
tically hostile world. 

To carry on in such a manner 
will surely alienate many people 
who continue to work hard for 
the Society. 

Stephen George 

Appeals Officer 

(Beds., Cambs., Northants. ) 

We have received several letters 
about the cartoon - Editor 


They 
done me 
wrong 


I was interested to note in the 
September issue of Disability 
Now the Spastics Society’s policy 
on employment and job-finding 
being questioned. Let me tell of 
my experience of this subject. 

In 1977, having been in full, 
open , clerical employment for 
15 years, [had a test up my spine, 
resulting in a worsening of my 
disability. I was signed off work 
by my GP because my particular 
job-description was too difficult 
for me. I was still able to work, 
given the right kind of work, in 
the right conditions. 

After about six months of get- 
ting nowhere with the local 
DRO, I literally “turned up” on 
the doorstep of Fitzroy Square. 

I explained to the receptionist 
that I was looking for work, and 
would like to make an appoint- 
ment for an interview with some 
advisory person. I was given a 
form to complete, and asked to 
return it when completed! This 
form assumed that I was ap- 
plying for a post within the Soci- 
ety, so I enclosed a covering let- 
ter stating my need of advice ab- 
out work outside the Society, 
but also completed the form as 
requested. 

Not surprisingly, I received a 
reply stating that there were no 
clerical vacancies available at 
HQ No mention was made of the 
covering letter sent with the 
form. 

Eventually, the DRO _ per- 
suaded me to attend the Educa- 
tional Rehabilitation Centre 
(one of the worse mistakes of my 
life ) and I had the dreaded word 
“sheltered” written into their re- 
port, and into my records. Since I 
have always fought against shel- 
tered employment in the strict 
sense of the words, I have not 


worked for a full wage since. 

I hope the Society now deals 
with applicants for jobs with 
more care and understanding 
than J received. 

A.F.Penfold 

6 Morley Square 
Off New Street 
Ross-On-Wye 


ALACs — 
a sorry story 


The short answer to your head- 
line question “Does the wheel- 
chair service need a facelift?” is 
an unequivocal yes! Anyone who 
has had the misfortune to deal 
with an ALAC will invariably tell 
the same story of poor design, 
equipment arriving incomplete 
and endless delays. 

At the Douglas Arter Centre 
we have dealt with several of the 
22 national ALAC’s and the story 
is always much the same. Never 
in our experience have we re- 
ceived equipment within two 
tweeks as quoted by ALAC Head- 
quarters in Blackpool, and some- 
times the delay has been as long 
as five months despite us having 
a good working relationship 
with our local ALAC officers. 

The point made in the Medical 
Advisory Committee’s submis- 
sion to the ALAC review about 
provision being uneven is sadly 
true. But how many services 
available to handicapped people 
are regionally uniform? 

We would have been pleased 
to offer the Medical Advisory 
Committee our own submission 
based on the Posture and Seating 
Research Programme we have 
been undertaking here and were 
disappointed that our views 
were not sought. 

We tend to share the view of 
Charles Smith in his Guardian 
article that any real change is un- 
likely. 

The problem of provision is 
relatively straight-forward when 
compared to the truly complex 
problem of satisfactory and com- 
fortable postural support. We 
feel that many wheelchair desig- 
ners need to move away from 
the transit chair type of design 
and should consider other more 
important design factors. A tran- 
sit chair may be fine to use whilst 
out shopping, but it is entirely 
wrong to have to sit in that same 
chair for up to 16 hours a day. 

This has been an important 
part of our work here. Our prim- 
ary design aim is to find a chair 
that has good seating character- 
istics. Making a chair mobile is 
fairly simple when compared to 
producing a postural support 
system. 

These design points are ap- 
plicable both to ALAC chairs and 
to privately available models and 
are relevant to the DHSS in terms 
of value for money. Many com- 
mercially available chairs start at 
about £600 and yet often have 
no real seating advantages over 
much cheaper models. The dif- 
ferences are simply cosmetic. 

We believe that it is possible 
to design better chairs with little 
or no real increase in cost, but 
with a tremendous increase to 
the user. 

We would like to see the DHSS 
provide more money for wheel- 
chair design research and in 
doing so begin to tackle the real 
problem of inappropriate wheel- 
chairs and their prescription. 

John D Adams 
Dr PA Isherwood 
The Douglas Arter Centre 
Odstock Road 
Salisbury ST5 4JL 


THE EDITOR 
Crashing 
into 
buildings 
or talking 
with God? 


by Mary Wilkinson 


“How many uses can you think of 
for an empty washing-up liquid 
container — in 1 minute?” 

16 people laboured. No one 
person could think of more than 
7 uses. Yet when the ideas were 
pooled, the group produced 36. 
Lesson: many heads are better 
than one — involve your team. 

We learnt many things on the 
2-day training course last month, 
which was instigated by John 
Cox and run by the Industrial 
Society. I returned to the office 
ready to “define my objectives,” 
and carry them out with the aid 
of the team; or, as the instructor 
put it, to “wield the golden 
sword.” 

Involving the team is one 
problem we don’t have on Dis- 
ability Now. With four people 
and a clear objective every 
month — to get the newspaper 
out on time — there is no danger 
of anyone feeling unimportant 
or un-needed, or of one person 
trying to do it all. 

But if we look at the objective 
in more detail, it is not quite so 
simple. First of all, the newspap- 
er must be produced within a 
budget. With so many changes 
this year — more pages, more 
contributors and an increasing 
circulation — the budget has 
obviously expanded. 

While advertising revenue has 
increased, it will never go very 
far towards meeting the full pro- 
duction costs. Since the news- 
paper is now free, the Society 
must bear the full brunt. Is this 
right? Should readers carry some 
of the cost either in the form ofa 
subscription or a regular dona- 
tion? Is it possible to have a two- 
tier system whereby MPs and the 
media get the newspaper free 
while readers pay something? 

Then there is the question of 
the newspaper’s purpose. It is 
there to communicate — but 
what, and to whom? 

Two years ago Spastics News 
was primarily a house newspap- 
er for cp people and care givers 
within the Society, which car- 
ried national news only where 
the Society was intimately in- 
volved, as in the VAT campaign. 

Now the newspaper goes in- 
creasingly to disabled people 


— 


The editorial 


team of Disability Now: Kathy Johnson (secretary). 
Mary Wilkinson and Simon Crompton (editorial assistant). For 


Gwen Rose, the-circulation supervisor, see May issue. 


and professionals outside the 
Society, who are _ interested 
mainly for the issues which con- 
cern anyone connected with dis- 
ability. As there is only one other 
national consumer-style month- 
ly available for disabled peo- 
ple, Disability Now would seem 
to be meeting a need. 

This shift of emphasis and 
readership has its drawbacks. It 
leaves the editor balancing un- 
easily between readers with 
different attitudes to the news- 
paper and different require- 
ments. Last month, for example, 
we fell foul of some readers who 
saw the front page cartoon as 
“too political” for a voluntary 
organisation which should be 
“non-political”. 

It has been said that Disability 
Now is no different from a 
national newspaper where read- 
ers pick and choose what they 
want to read. The difference is 
that national papers print nation- 
al news, not parochial news. A 
closer analogy might be drawn 
with local papers. But how many 
people read a local paper for the 
national news? Not unless it is a 
Yorkshire Post. 

The difference of opinion 
within the Society about what 
the newspaper is for was re- 
vealed in an informal discussion 
at Castle Priory College during 
the training course. About half 
the group favoured the “meaty” 
articles that we now run and 
wanted to see the “house” news 
hived off into a separate news- 
sheet which would cover that 
side more thoroughly; the other 
half enjoyed the house coverage 
and wanted more space allotted 
to it. These people, don’t forget, 
were all professionals of one sort 
or another. We had no input 
from the backbone of the Socie- 
ty, its volunteers. 

Given an uncertain objective, 
we practice compromise: in- 
house coverage kept to one area 
of the newspaper, and a wide 
range of articles which will in- 
terest all of the readers some of 
the time. 


This month, for example, we 
feature a computer which can be 
operated by eye movement 
alone; a review of university and 
polytechnic admissions policy 
towards disabled people; equip- 
ment tested by disabled people; 
and a trip to Oberammergau. Fu- 
ture features will include a .de- 
finition of cp, how to cope with 
pre-menstrual tension and how 
the Society spends its money, , 

Communication, it was empha- 
sised on the course, is two-way. 

For Disability Now that 
means responding to the ideas 
and opinions of readers — which 
is why the letters page and the 
viewpoint column are so impor- 
tant. It also means giving dis- 


abled people an opportunity 


they lacked in the past, to contri- 
bute to the newspaper as review- 
ers and feature writers. 

Finally; we come to evalua- 
tion. How is the newspaper 
doing? That is for the Society and 
the readers to decide. Judging by 
the letters we receive, people 
seem to find Disability Now in- 
teresting and informative. 

We ourselves see several 
weaknesses. More humour 
would be nice (any sugges- 
tions?) and amateur photo- 
graphs have to be very good to 
reproduce on our newsprint. 

The circulation has taken a 
set-back recently, due to a fault 
in our computer, but once this is 
fixed the circulation should start 
to rise again. 

We still have not solved the 
problem of distributing the 
newspaper to local groups who 
meet infrequently or close down 
over the summer. Sending indi- 
vidual copies out would be an 
expensive solution, but it seems 
a pity to produce a topical news- 
paper which some people do not 
see for one month, or even two. 

As for employee performance, 
ifand when an annual appraisal is 
introduced by the Society, we 
shall know. Meanwhile, we have 
the performance appraisal 
which was distributed at the 
training course. See below! 


Guide to employee performance appraisal 


Performance 


Factors requirements 


Leaps tall 
buildings with 
a single bound 


Is faster than a 
speeding bullet 


Timeliness 


Initiative Is stronger than 


a locomotive 


Walks on water 
consistently 


Adaptability 


Talks with 
God 


Communication 


Far exceeds job 


Exceeds job 
requirements 


Meets job 
requirements 


Must take 
running start 
to leap over 
tall buildings 


Can only leap 
over a building 
with no spires 


Not as fast as a 
speeding bullet 


Is as fast asa 
speeding bullet 


Is stronger than a 
bull elephant 


Is stronger than 
a bull 


Washes with 
water 


Walks on water 
in emergencies 


Talks with 
the angels 


Talks to 
himself 


ee a ae ee ae ee 


Would you believe 


Does not meet 
requirements 


Needs some 
improvement 


Cannot 
recognise 
buildings at all, 
much less jump 


Crashes into 
buildings when 
attempting to 
jump 


Wounds self 


a slow bullet with bullets 


Smells like 
a bull 


Shoots the 
bull 


Passes water — 
in emergencies 


Loses those 
arguments 


Argues with 
himself 


. 7 a i pe tne " oa Ace - 
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Party Conference 
fringe meetings 


Liberals — 
yes! 
Two Liberal MPs, Michael 
Meadowcroft and Paddy 


Ashdown, endorse The Spastics 
Society’s view that suitable anti- 
discrimination legislation for 
disabled people should be intro- 
duced into this country. 

They also agree that some 
form of  anti-discrimination 
education would be desirable. 

They were both speaking at a 
fringe meeting organised by the 
Society on 20 September and 
chaired by Ron Gerver, a found- 
er member of the Society’s Con- 
sumer Group. 

Michael Meadowcroft read a 
quotation from Martin Luther 
King which appears in the Socie- 
ty’s fringe meeting leaflet. 

“Morality cannot be legislated, 
but behaviour can be regulated. 
Judicial decrees may not change 
the heart, but they can restrict 


the heartless.” 


The Liberal Party would be in- 


- troducing a Bill of Rights, he said. 


It was shaming that British 
citizens should have to go to the 
European Court so frequently to 
have their basic rights enforced. 


Once there was a Bill of 
Rights, anti-discrimination leg- 
islation would not be necessary, 
he added. 

Speaking from the floor, Alex 
Carlile, MP, Liberal spokesman 
on Home Affairs, agreed 
wholeheartedly with the Society 
that anti-discrimination legisla- 
tion for disabled people is a 
question of human rights and as 
such should be an issue for 
Home Affairs not the DHSS. Dis- 
abled people are not ill, he said. 

This point was picked up by 
Paddy Ashdown, who gave the 
example of “an Irishman and a 
blackman” being thrown out of 
pubs. It was illogical that their 
rights were upheld by law he 
said, but that the rights of a dis- 
abled person were not. 

After the speeches there was a 
constructive discussion be- 
tween delegates, MPs and Socie- 
ty representatives. 

The over-riding feeling of the 
meeting was that legislation was 
an essential step towards integ- 
rating disabled people into the 
community. 

Sharron Saint Michael 


Society’s stall 

The Spastics Society presence 
was felt at the Liberal Party 
Assembly not only at the fringe 


meeting but throughout the 
week. Society staff manned a stall 
where recent Society publica- 
tions, leaflets and posters were 
on display. 

“The stall created a great deal 
of interest”, said Lobbyist, David 
Hanson. “Delegates approached 
us who were either parents of 
cerebral palsied people or 
associated with local groups, or 
who had helped the Society in 
some way over the years.” 

A number of people whose in- 
fluence could help the Society 
also visited the stall, including 
the assistant to the Liberal Chief 
Whip. 

“The stall enabled staff to 
reach a far wider audience than 
those who would normally 
attend a fringe meeting at a party 
conference,” said David Hanson. 


SDP - 
no comment 


This year’s Social Democratic 
Party Conference in Buxton 
from 9-12 September was, in 
many respects, a disappoint- 
ment. 

The planned fringe meeting 
had to be cancelled due to a lack 
of SDP speakers. 

With only 7 MPs, the SDP’s re- 
sources are obviously stretched, 


Michael Meadowcroft, Liberal MP for Leeds West, makes a point at 


Bournemouth News and Picture Service 


the Society's fringe meeting. With him are (left) Paddy Ashdown, MP 
for Yeovil and (centre) Ron Gerver, a founder member of the Socie- 
ty’s Consumer Group, who chaired the meeting. 


but it seems a shame that a speak- 
er could not be found to forward 
the party’s policy on diability in 
general and anti-discrimination 
legislation in particular. 

On scanning the conference 
agenda papers, our disappoint- 
ment was compounded: issues of 
interest to the Society were not- 
able by their absence. 

While the SDP were energeti- 
cally discussing employment, 
education, defence and social 
policy, specific references to dis- 
ability seem to have been over- 
looked or made only in passing. 

An effort will have to be made 


to raise the political temperature 
of the issues in time for next 
year’s conference. 

However, all is not gloom. 
Robert Maclennan MP, SDP 
spokesman on Home Affairs, is 
raising the subject of a human 
rights charter in the next session 
of Parliament. It will include re- 
ference to disabled people and 
the protection of basic human 
rights within our society. 

David Hanson 
Lobbyist 


Amanda Jordan is on maternity 
leave. 


REPORTS 


Concerned Technology 
Conference 


Specially packed, 
but where to go? 


Edinburgh was still in festival 
mood when the Concerned 
Technology Conference and Ex- 
hibition were formally opened at 
the Meadowbank Stadium on 3 
September by Princess Anne. 

In his opening address, the Rt 
Hon Kenneth Baker, MP, Minis- 
ter of State for Information Tech- 
nology, unveiled Microspecial 
Pack, which has been funded by 
his Department and produced 
by the Scottish Microelectronics 
Development Programme. 

The pack of 25 computer 
programs, documentation, and a 
video, has been developed to 
meet the needs of pupils with 
moderate learning difficulties in 
secondary education. It will 


_ teach relevant social and person- 


al skills, such as banking services 
and how to take out insurance 
on a motorbike. 

The conference, for an invited 
audience of 300 “experts” from 
Scotland, overseas and England, 
could have easily rated as the 
most extravagant production of 
the Edinburgh Festival fringe 
this year! 

There were many speeches 
extolling the virtues of the Mic- 
rospecial Pack: virtues which are 
disputed by some educational- 
ists and others who are aware of 
the history of the Pack’s incep- 
tion. 

The overseas and English dele- 
gates were constantly reminded 
of the virtues of Scotland, whilst 
some of the speakers were plain- 
ly embarassed to be there at all. 
Some had been asked to talk ab- 
out topics either unrelated to 
the conference, or were having 
to illustrate their talk with mate- 
rial from the Microspecial Pack. 

Given that this was an invited, 


knowledgeable, audience, the 


opportunity existed for far bet- 
ter information exchange. Un- 
fortunately, the most interesting 
speakers were relegated to paral- 
lel sessions so it was impossible 
to hear them all. 

However, since hospitality 
featured prominently in the 
programme (about 26 hrs; lec- 
tures about 17 hrs) the oppor- 
tunity for informal contact was 
immense, and extremely useful. 

To stage this event it cost the 
Department of Trade & Industry 
and the EEC (Action for the Dis- 
abled Programme ) in excess of 
£100,000 and that is without the 
cost of writing the computer 
programs it was supposed to 
launch. Yes, supposed to launch. 
For as the final curtain fell, and J. 
Allan Stewart, Minister for Indus- 
try and Education at the Scottish 
Office, closed the conference, it 
was still not resolved whether 
the Microspecial Pack would be 
sold through publishers at £250 
each, or made freely available to 
schools and education author- 
ities. 

Software publishers were well 
represented in the accompany- 
ing exhibition, as were several 
user groups and resource cen- 
tres. 

On the equipment side it was 
interesting to see an alternative 
to the Concept keyboard, called 
the Presfax 100 Keypad from S & 
S Software Ltd. This has 100 
touch-sensitive keys in a 10x10 
grid and an optional guard with 
operating buttons. 

Star Microterminals Ltd., who 
manufactures the Concept 
keyboard, is increasing its range 
with an A2 size keyboard (about 
40x60 cms ) having either 128 or 
256 cells. The 256 cell option is 
also available on the A3 size 
keyboard. 

Since these types of keyboard 
are “special” input devices for a 
microcomputer, they usually 
need specially written computer 
programs. The Star Concept 
keyboards already have an in- 
creasing pool of educational 
material available, and now pro- 


vide a unique program called 
Starset that is claimed to enable 
standard BASIC programs to be 
simply tailored and driven from 
the Concept keyboard. 

The use of such a software tool 
may help open up more of the 
traditional keyboard software to 


users who find the touch- 
sensitive Concept keyboards 
easier to use. 
Peter Watts 
UMIST 
ASBAH AGM 
Adult, but 
in the red 


ASBAH - The Association for Spi- 
na Bifida and Hydrocephalus - 
comes of age this year. The 18th 
Annual General Meeting was 
held on 15 September. 

The Chairman, Denis Bryant, 
and the Executive Director, 
Moyna Gilbertson, reported that 
the Association’s first “adult” 
year has been a very busy and 
exciting one, with a new com- 
mittee structure and an_ in- 
creasingly important role for 
LIFT, the organisation for young 
people who themselves have spi- 
na bifida and hydrocephalus. 

ASBAH’s accounts show a sub- 
stantial deficit for the year and it 
has a budgeted deficit of 
£30,000 in the current year. The 
Honorary Treasurer made it 
clear that increasing deficits 
could not continue indefinitely 
even though services are urgent- 
ly needed, especially for young 
adults. The Council and appeals 
staff are doing all they can to in- 
crease the fund raising to meet 
future expenditure. 

After the formal business 
three speakers gave their views 
on the Chronically Sick and Dis- 
abled Persons’ Act. 

Sir Hugh Rossi, a former Minis- 
ter for the Disabled, believed 
that the Act was not a good piece 
of legislation, but it had created a 
climate in which local author- 
ities had to look more positively 


at what they were providing for 
people with disabilities and 
much had been achieved. 

John Gamble, Director of So- 
cial Services for South Glamor- 
gan, also felt there were “no 
teeth” in the Act, but the sec- 
tions covering the involvement 
of disabled people in planning 
and advising on services had 
been implemented. He consi- 
dered that the sections on access 
had been effective and that, on 
the whole, it was much easier for 
people using wheelchairs to get 
around in the community. 

Judith Holman, a social work- 
er who has spina bifida herself, 
spoke both professionally and 
personally about how she saw 
the current situation for people 
of all ages with disabilities. 

In her summing up she high- 
lighted two of  ASBAH’s 
strengths, which had been evi- 
dent throughout the meeting. 
First, ASBAH has always been, 
and certainly is in 1984, ready to 
change and adapt to meet the 
changing needs of disabled peo- 
ple and their families. Second, 
the Association has shown just 
how important it is to work with 
others in the field if real progress 
is to be achieved. 

Margaret Morgan 


NE Regional Conference 
“Towards 
independence” 


Over 100 delegates spent an in- 
teresting day at the University of 
York in July looking at how cp 
people could move “Towards 
Independence”. 

There were 4 options: Hous- 
ing; Financial Issues; After 
School, What Next?; Relation- 
ships, Sexuality and Social Life. 

Most delegates had difficulty 
choosing as they were expected 
to spend the whole day in one 
group. 

Each group was led by both 
professionals and parents or 
carers. 


Independent living involves 
having a home of one’s own. The 
group discussing housing felt 
that it was important for parents, 
local authorities and providers 
of services to recognise the right 
of young people to leave home. 
The discussion covered different 
types of housing, adaptations, 
grants and provision, and prac- 
tical information on where to 
live. 

From there the group moved 
on to support, care and prepara- 
tion for both young people and 
their parents, the dilemma faced 
by ageing parents and the prob- 
lem of parents who won't let go. 

The group exploring financial 
issues was set two practical exer- 
cises. In the morning it tried to 
imagine the quality of a life 
financed only by Invalidity Be- 
nefit. For some people in the 
group this was an enlightening 
experience, but for most dis- 
abled people it is depressing 
reality. The afternoon session 
was an exercise in how to re- 
spond and challenge a DHSS de- 
cision not to grant Mobility or 
Attendance Allowance. 

After School — What Next? 
This question is being asked by 
hundreds of school leavers and 
their parents. 

Further education was iden- 
tified as a right and the question 
was asked what could be done to 
make it equally accessible to 
people with disabilities. The pa- 
rents in the group were asked 
what they were doing to ensure 
meaningful further education for 
their children. 

Relationships, sexuality and 
social life are still almost taboo 
subjects for people with disabili- 
ties. 

The group felt that more in- 
formation and _ counselling 
should be available for both pa- 
rents and their “adult children”. 

Overall, it was an enjoyable 
conference. It was gratifying to 
see an increase in cp delegates 
who contributed vigorously. 

Sue Smith 
Regional Services Officer 
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Changing educational horizons 


In June this year the Department 
of Medical Physics at St George’s 
Hospital in Lincoln won the Lin- 
coln Civic Award for developing 
an eye-movement control sys- 
tem for microcomputers. 

It was developed specially for 
a pupil at St Francis School, Lin- 
coln, who has severe cerebral 
palsy and athetosis and whose 
only means of communication 
was through her eyes — indicat- 
ing yes or no and pointing to 
Bliss symbols. 

Now that 13-year-old Christ- 
ina Fota has a control box which 
can convert her eye movements 
into computer signals, she can 
write, play computer games, 
even draw. Her education has 
just started. 

“Looking at things as an educa- 
tionalist, there are many argu- 
ments about the place of the 
computer in the curriculum,” 
says David Williams, Head of St 
Francis School. “But we don’t 
have that problem, because the 
microcomputer actually gives 
access to the curriculum.” 

“With Christina we were mak- 
ing large assumptions about her 
mental capability and we 
thought her attainments were 
better than they were,” he says. 
“But with the computer we now 
know exactly how she’s doing. 
And now she has to use her 
knowledge, and isn’t being 


Katie Andrews writing sentences using the MAC-Apple programme 


prompted by questions, she’s de- 
veloped in learning skills far 
quicker. Before she could only 
count to four, but within hours 
of being on the computer she 
was up to 20.” 

The local authority bought St 
Francis School its first Apple II 
computer in July 1981 after 
David Williams had visited a 
Spastics Society Distech confer- 
ence and seen how the technolo- 
gy there far outstripped the type- 
writers the school had been us- 
ing. Now it has 9 BBC and Apple 
computers using MAC-Apple 
(Micro Assisted Communica- 
tion) and Sub Key software 
which, through a process of let- 
ter or word selection, means that 
anyone with a physical handicap 
can communicate. 

But only a small proportion of 
the children can use a keyboard. 
So St Francis School has been 
working closely with St George’s 
Hospital Medical Physics De- 
partment to develop appropriate 
switches for each child, making 
use of any co-ordinated muscle 
movement. 

Once the right switch has 
been developed, the child goes 
through a training programme to 
get to know the feel and the 
potential of the switch, so that he 
or she can use it without think- 
ing. This in itself can improve 
hand control because the child 


and her individually-tatlored switch. 
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As Christina Fota moves ber eyes from side to side, the electrodes pick 


Simon Crompton looks at the 
impact of computers at a special school in Lincoln 


up minute changes un the natural voltage within the eye. These 


signals control the computer. 


will become motivated by the 
visible results of the movement. 

The need for this interfacing, 
and the increasing need for com- 
munication aids reflects the 
changing trend in disabilities at 
the school. 

When it was started in 1970, 
almost 50 per cent of the 90 
pupils had spina bifida and could 
use their hands. Now both spina 
bifida children and cerebral pal- 
sied children each form one 
third of the school and cp is on 
the rise. 

At first the school regarded 
the micro just as a Ccommunica- 
tion aid for severely handicap- 
ped people. But around 100 
programmes are now used in 
subjects such as geography, his- 
tory and mathematics and 
teachers believe it has great 
potential in helping less hand- 
icapped children with writing 
and learning difficulties. 

For perceptual training, the 
school uses programmes on col- 
our, shape, number and letter 
recognition, and has found that 
using a computer actually in- 
creases these children’s concen- 
tration and attention skills. 

Children in the lower school 
are weaned onto computers as 
soon as possible. They use one 
programme which helps them 
distinguish between “b” and “d”, 
and even one which helps them 
with the sequence of dressing. 

Many will go on to do CSEs. 
Katie Andrews is 9 and cannot 
speak, but with the very limited 
use of her right arm she can 


control her wheelchair and 
computer. 

Her teacher, John Wilkins, 
hopes she will do several arts 
CSEs at the school. 

“At first I was sceptical of the 
money being spent on technolo- 
gy at the school, but now I'm 
absolutely convinced of the 
value of it,” she says. “The 
thought of a mind like Katie’s 
being caged up is awful.” 

The next step is to develop 
speech synthesisers for people 
like Katie, and also an environ- 
mental control system in con- 
junction with St George’s Hos- 
pital. These could also be work- 
ed through the same single- 
switch system. 

But all the new technology at 
this local authority school is 
both time and money consum- 
ing. David Williams relies heavi- 
ly on private funds. “We've had 
excellent support from all the 
local spastics groups in Lincoln- 
shire and South Humberside, 
which has enabled us to buy new 
equipment,” he says. 

Now the school is building a 
leisure centre costing £25,000. 
The Spastics Society’s Midland 
Region has donated £2,000. 

Finding time for the in-service 
training of teaching staff is also a 
problem, especially in a residen- 
tial school. One teacher, Chris 
Bennett, took a term’s second- 
ment researching into compu- 
ters in education, and the school 
has had to rely on her to train 
other staff. 

With present staffing levels it 


is also difficult to spare enough 
time to give the concentrated 
attention needed to introduce a 
severely handicapped pupil to a 
new programme. 

But the teachers’ initial prob- 
lems — having to find peripheral 
hardware and appropriate soft- 
ware on their own — have been 
eased now that a government 
Microelectronics Programme 
Regional Centre has been estab- 
lished at Loughborough, a Spe- 
cial Education Microelectronics 
Resource Centre at Newcastle, 
and an Inspector for Microelec- 
tronics has been appointed for 
Lincolnshire. 

David Williams is also hoping 
to take advantage of the DES’s in- 
vitation to Local Education Au- 
thorities to apply for education 


imon Crompton 
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Headmaster Davi 
with the Lincoln Civic Award. 


support grants for activities they 
have acknowledged as priorities 
— one of which is microelectro- 
nic equipment for children with 
special needs. 

He has put in a bid for 30 more 
microcomputers. 

“We feel that a third of the 
pupils here need their own mic- 
rocomputer to develop. their 
education to the full,” he says. 

“The microchip has totally 
changed the educational hori- 
zons of all handicapped chil- 
dren,” he says. “Children with cp 
are likely to benefit most.” 

“Its exciting in educational 
terms because each day some- 
thing new develops. What was 
new and innovative yesterday is 
bread and butter today. 


CASTLE PRIORY 
We have the 
same problem! 


Jane Scandary reports on 
an exercise in international 
understanding. 


“How do you get your health ser- 
vice to co-operate?” 

“Who supports the cost of 
educating the child in this prog- 
ramme?” 

“How do you train and/or 
select your teachers for the 
handicapped?” 

“Tm going to have to rethink 
the whole issue of residential 
schooling!” 

“We have the same problems!” 

These, and many more ques- 
tions and comments, sum up the 
main theme and focus of the 
annual study/tour course, “Cur- 
rent Trends in the Care of Hand- 
icapped People in the UR’, 
offered by Castle Priory College 
in July. 

It gives special educators, ser- 
vice personnel and caregivers 
for the handicapped from coun- 
tries outside England the oppor- 
tunity to become aquainted with 
the variety of services, educa- 
tional programmes and facilities 
available in the UK. 

Notification of this study/tour 
course is made to British Consu- 


Above: Jane Scandary (left) and 
Joan Crawford making pop- 
corn. Right: Azva Aniva Al Sher- 
bane and Nasrah Awad on the 
activity day. 


lates throughout the world as 
well as to former participants of 
Castle Priory course. 

This year 17 people represent- 
ing 8 different countries arrived 
for a strenuous 2 weeks of well- 
planned visits to schools and 
care facilities for the handicap- 
ped. There was someone from 
Australia, Barbados, Canada, 
New Zealand, Norway, Taiwan 
and Zimbabwe. Ten people 
came from the United States (9 
from Michigan and 1 from 
Washington DC). 

During the same period a 
group of 12 newly-appointed 
teachers for the handicapped 
from the United Arab Emirates, 
accompanied by a translator and 
a representative from the British 
Consulate, began a two-week 
basic training course at Castle 
Priory College. Although each 


group had a different purpose for 
attending the college and day- 
time schedules were designed 


accordingly, various lectures 
and activities in the evening 
brought the groups together for 
social and _ professional ex- 
change. 

On the first Monday morning, 
our group was introduced to the 
history and purpose of The Spas- 
tics Society and Castle Priory 
College by Ray Johnson, the 
Senior Tutor. This was followed 
by a group visit to the lovely his- 
toric Town Hall in the centre of 
Wallingford where David Tho- 
mas described the background 
of Wallingford and its place in 
the history of England. 

Freddie Green, HMI Senior In- 
spector for Special Education 
(and now the Society’s Director 
of Education), spent the after- 


noon describing the develop- 
ment of special education prog- 
rammes and services 1in the UK, 
with particular emphasis on the 
Education Act of 1981, its imple- 
mentation and implications. 

Small groups visited ordinary 
primary schools in and around 
Wallingford. All this provided a 
background of understanding 
for the visits to special facilities, 
and the social and cultural activi- 
ties which were to follow. 

The visits began on Tuesday 
afternoon with a trip to Turners 
Court, a community home for 
teenage boys. The remainder of 
this first week was filled with 
visits to Meldreth Manor, a re- 
sidential school for physically 
handicapped children run by 
The Spastics Society, Penhurst 
School run by the National Chil- 
dren’s Home, and Penn School 
for the hearing impaired. We saw 
the facilities and met both staff 
and students. When time and 
location allowed, we went sight- 
seeing. 

During the weekend we plan- 
ned and took part in the Annual 
Activities Day sponsored by the 
college for handicapped chil- 
dren, adults and their families. 
On Sunday, local church attend- 
ance (if one wished) was fol- 
lowed by an afternoon as a guest 
in the home ofa local family. The 
opportunity to spend time witha 
family was greatly enjoyed by all 
participants of this study group, 
and many continuing friendships 


were made. 

The second week of the study 
course began with a visit to Lea 
Castle, mear Kidderminster, 
where Dr Gerry Simon reviewed 
his research and described the 
support system necessary for 
former institutionally-placed 
people now living in local com- 
munities. This lecture was fol- 
lowed by visits to several inde- 
pendant living centres in the 
Kidderminster area before 
embarking for Stratford-on-Avon 
for a performance of “The Mer- 
chant of Venice”. 

The remainder of this second 
week was spent visiting The 
Spastics Society’s Fitzroy Square 
Assessment Centre and the Dis- 
abled Living Foundation, and 
making visits and trips requested 
by individuals. 

Ray Johnson and _ Joyce 
Knowles of Castle Priory College 
made every effort to organise 
activities and provide learning 
opportunities to meet individual 
interests whenever possible. 
This personalised concern, 
along with professional, social 
and cultural activities, the lovely 
facility of Castle Priory College 
and the friendliness of the town 
of Wallingford, provided a uni- 
que experience in international 
understanding and professional 
exchange. : 
Jane Scandary is Consultant in 
Special Education Services for 
the Department of Education, 
Michigan, USA. 
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How easy is it to get to university? 


Ronald Firman reviews the progress in administration policies for disabled students 


One of the frustrations common- 
ly felt by disabled people, parti- 
cularly if they have communica- 
tions difficulties, is that their 
opinions are ignored. Many feel 
that they are treated as if they 
were mentally as well as physi- 
cally handicapped. Alternatively, 
they are patronised by having 
their achievement judged in re- 
lation to some mythical standard 
which is reserved solely for dis- 
abled people. 

I well remember the acute an- 
ger I felt as a child when I disco- 
vered that the exaggerated 
praise accorded to my waterco- 
lour paintings by a friend of the 
family arose not because she 
considered them good for a boy 
of my age, nor because she liked 
them, but because she thought 
they were marvellous for some- 
one with my physical handicaps. 

The desire to be judged by 
real standards was a major 
reason for the great response by 
disabled people to the Open Uni- 
versity when it began in the mid- 
60s. Here was a unique chance 
for students then considered too 
severely handicapped for con- 
ventional university to show that 
they were as intellectualy able as 
other university students. 

This response was anticipated, 
and the Open University was the 
first to appoint a member of staff 
with special responsibilities for 
disabled students. 

Since most OU teaching is 
done by correspondence, radio 
and television, housebound dis- 
abled students have had no dis- 
advantages compared to other 
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Raymond Lang, 24, lives in 
Southampton and already has a 
degree in Public Administra- 
tion from Teeside Polytechnic. 
This term he goes up to StJohn’s 
College, Oxford, to read for an 
MSc in Social Research and So- 
cial Policy, which he hopes will 
lead to a research job in a uni- 
versity or a government depart- 
ment. “Teeside Poly is built on 
stilts, but fortunately I can 
walk quite well,” he said. “But I 
can’t write, sol type. At TeesideI 
photocopied the lecture notes of 
other students and dictated my 
examination.” 


OU students working at home. 
Some problems arose, such as 
being unable to communicate 
with a tutor by telephone, or 
needing transport to the occa- 
sional local tutorials, but these 
were minor compared to the 
hurdle of the Summer Schools 
which are an integral part of the 
OU courses. 

These Summer Schools were, 
and still are, held in convention- 
al universities. They usually last a 
week, include intensive 
university-style lectures and, 
where appropriate, considerable 
practical work and face-to-face 
tutorials. They also provide one 
of the few opportunities for OU 
students to meet each other and 
their tutors socially; to sample, 


as a colleague said, “three years 
of university life in one week.” 

Students who were thought 
too disabled to attend the Sum- 
mer Schools because access and 
residential accommodation 
were perceived as unsuitable by 
the organiser, were annoyed to 
learn that as a “concession” they 
need not attend. Fortunately, 
these problems have largely 
been overcome, and many dis- 
abled students now enjoy OU 
Summer Schools. 

As a result of the Open Uni- 
versity, many more severely dis- 
abled students applied for con- 
ventional university entrance. At 
the same time, the experience of 
acting as hosts to disabled stu- 
dents attending OU Summer 
Schools helped convince con- 
ventional universities that they 
could cater for equally handicap- 
ped students on a full time basis. 

It would be wrong to imply 
that no severely disabled stu- 
dents graduated from universi- 
ties or polytechnics before the 
pioneering work of the OU; afew 
did, but they were exceptional. 

Today the situation is rapidly 
changing. Wheelchairs are no 
longer so rare. Several universi- 
ties are now experienced in 
catering for people who need 
constant care and attention; 
some provide accommodation 
for Community Service Volun- 
teers whilst others generate help 
from their own resources. 

Only a few establishments 
mention these services in their 
prospectuses. But from replies 
to a questionnaire sent out in 
May by The Spastics Society, it 
would seem that almost all uni- 
versities and polytechnics claim 
that they will consider an 
arrangement for volunteers, 
such as CSVs, to look after the 
bodily needs of severely dis- 
abied students. 

Attitudes are also changing. 
The majority of universities and 
polytechnics mention disabled 
students in their prospectuses; 
some give details of the facilities 
available and a few — usually due 
to student initiatives — give de- 
tailed access guides to their cam- 
pus, and even to the town. 

Most establishments have 
thought through their policies 
towards disabled students. Ab- 
out half have set up working par- 
ties or small committees to con- 
sider ways of improving facilities 
and disabled students are usually 
full members. 

The National Bureau for Hand- 
icapped Students has greatly 
eased the problems of students 
seeking admission to universi- 
ties and polytechnics, and has 
stimulated many establishments 
to reconsider their policies and 
improve their facilities. Its in- 
formation and experience, and 
the data-bank being set up, will 
be of increasing importance as 
more handicapped students see 
higher education as normal. 

There are, however, many 
problems to be solved. 

Any student, disabled or not, 
faces formidable problems when 
trying to decide which universi- 
ty or polytechnic to apply to. Up- 
permost in his mind will be the 
type of course offered, the en- 
vironment, accommodation, en- 
try requirements and distance 
from home. Most of this informa- 
tion can be gleaned from pros- 
pectuses, but the disabled appli- 
cant needs more detailed in- 
formation, particularly about 
accessibility, transport, toilets, 
handrails, steps, and help. 

A few universities publish ex- 
cellent access guides but even 


these are unlikely to give all the 
necessary information, and ap- 
plicants would be most unwise 
to apply without obtaining first 
hand knowledge. 

Most higher education estab- 
lishments recognise this prob- 
lem and recommend that dis- 
abled applicants write to them to 
arrange an informal visit long be- 
fore they make a formal applica- 
tion. Wise as this advice is, it re- 
quires a degree of planning and 
forethought unusual for even the 


George Dellar, 51, graduated 
this year with a degree in pure 
and applied mathematics from 
the Open University. It took him 
7 years. He lives at the Harpen- 
den Adult House Unit and is 
taking a course in management 
studies at Abbots Langley In- 
dustrial Unit, run by the Society. 
Accessibility was not a prob- 
lem. “But I can't carry a tray of 
food,” he said, “and I can’t takes 
notes quickly enough in a lec- 
ture, sol had to watch and lis- 
ten.” 


most thoughtful sixth-formers, 
and may involve visits to several 
universities and polytechnics 
before their contemporaries 
have begun to consider higher 
education. 

Moreover, although most 
establishments are willing to 
make adaptations to existing 


accommodation and improve 
access to, say, lecture rooms, few 
are willing to do this unless they 
are sure the applicant will come. 

This may mean that a disabled 
candidated cannot take up a 
place until the year after the A- 
level results are published. 

Frustrating as deferred entry 
may be, at least the candidate 
will have A-level qualifications 
proving his ability when he ap- 
plies. 

The disabled student has also 
to convince the admissions tutor 
that he can cope with the course. 
This may not be easy if the tutor, 
through lack of previous experi- 
ence, has no realistic apprecia- 
tion of what severely disabled 
students can achieve. 

Few higher education estab- 
lishments give any _ specific 
advice to admission tutors, pre- 
ferring to trust them to make up 
their own minds about a candi- 
date’s potential solely on 
academic grounds. If advice is 
given, it is usually to judge all 
students by the same academic 
criteria. Inevitably, other consid- 
erations influence the inexperi- 
enced tutor and some suitably 
qualified candidates may be 
rejected for non-academic 
reasons. 

I therefore welcome the poli- 
cy of at least two universities and 
one polytechnic who instruct 
their admissions tutors not to re- 
ject suitably qualified disabled 
students without first inviting 
them to an interview. At the in- 
terview they can explain how 
they propose to cope with the 
practical problems of the course 
and university life. 

The need for such “fair hear- 
ings” is gradually becoming rec- 
ognised and I hope the policy 
will become more widespread. 

Amongst 
other institutions that have pre- 
dominantly vocational courses, 
there is a natural tendency to 
consider the potential em- 


WHEN IS A DOOR 
NOT A DOOR? 


Alpha Senator Lifts are each individually designed 
to suit their environment and the people who will 


use them. 


The Senator range can be installed in any size of 
domestic home, nursing home, hospital or day 


centre to suit one, two, 
three or more persons. 


WHEN 


polytechnics and— 


Ronald Firman, PhD, is 
Senior Research Fellow in Geol- 
ogy at Nottingham University. 
He has been an admissions 
tutor for 20 years. He is also a 
member of The Spastics Socie- 
ty’s Executive Council. His de- 
grees are from Durham 
University. 


ployability of candidates. 
Women and disabled people 
tend to stand less chance of 
being accepted. This situation is 
also. changing slowly. One 
polytechnic now instructs its 
admission tutors to discount job 
prospects when interviewing 
disabled candidates. 

The considerable changes that 
have taken place in the last 10 
years have been largely brought 
about by disabled students who 
have gained entry, graduated, 
and shown by their example 
what can be achieved. 

Within universities and 
polytechnics it is now generally 
recognised that disabled  stu- 
dents are under-represented and 
that as integration in mainstream 
schools becomes more wide- 
spread, so the demand for higher 
education places will increase. 

My impression is that universi- 
ties and polytechnics as a whole 
are more willing to respond to 
this change. 

My fear is that at a time of se- 
vere financial cuts they will not 
get the wholehearted govern- 
ment backing needed to give dis- 
abled students equal opportuni- 
ties in higher education. 
National Bureau for Handicap- 
ped Students, 40 Brunswick 
Square, London WC\1. Tel: O1- 
278 3459 


IT’S AN ALPHA LIFT 


And as well as being supplied with their own 
self-supporting lift shafts there is a range of 7? 
fittings and finishes available, including 

painted steel, laminates or luxury 0 


stainless steel. 
Alpha. ...the home help. 


ALPHA LIFTS 


Alpha Lifts Limited, 


Building 31, Pensnett Estate, Kingswinford, 


West Midlands DY6 7PU. 


For full details of Alpha Senator Lifts complete the 


coupon and send to: 


Alpha Lifts Limited, Building 31, Pensnett Estate, 
Kingswinford, West Midlands, DY6 7PU. 7 
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A new benefit 
for some long-term 
sick and 


_ disabled people. 


Our leaflet explains 
whos eligible. 


From November 29th 1984 
somelong-termsickand disabled 
people will be able to claim anew * 
benefit if they are unable to work 
and don’t qualify for Sickness or 
Invalidity Benefit. 


The new benefit is called Sev- © 
ere Disablement Allowance (SDA 
for short), and will be worth £21.50 
a week, tax free. It does notdependon | 
National Insurance contributions, and — 
doesn’t involve a means test. 


SDA replaces Non-Contributory 
Invalidity Pension (NCIP) and Housewives’ 
Non-Contnbutory Invalidity Pension (HNCIP). 
Everyone who already gets NCIP or HNCIP 
will be transferred to SDA automatically in 
November 1984. 

The main difference between SDA and the 
present benefits is that married women will be 
able to claim SDA even if they are able to carry 
out normal household duties. 


People who have been incap- 
able of work since before their 
20th birthday can qualify for SDA 
. simply on that basis. Those who 
become incapable of work later 
‘in life must also be severely dis- 
abled to quality. 

People aged 50 or overand 
those aged 16 to 34 can get 
_ SDA from November 1984. 

Those aged 35 to 49 can- 
not get SDA until November 
1985, but should claim NCIP or HNCIP 


before 29th November if they are eligible. To 


find out more just send the coupon to: 
DHSS Leaflets Unit, RO. Box 21,Stanmore, 
Middlesex HA7 LAY. 


| > Severe Disablement Allowance freey NCP] HNCIP ees 


| Indicate quantities required in boxes. (Please allow 21 days for delivery.) 


| 
| Name | 
| 
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Issued by the Department of Health and Social Security. 
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CEREBRAL PALSY 
OVERSEAS 


In a world where problems 
abound, yet solutions are readily 
available, time and a lack of im- 
mediate finance are the principal 
obstacles that face any interna- 
tional organisation working in 
the field of rehabilitation. For 
Palsy Overseas the 
ground rules are the same, and 
the games of international nego- 
tiation have to be played strictly 
according to the rules. Our first 
year in business has been spent 
learning those rules and reading 
the small print. 

For reasons that are some- 
times difficult to understand, re- 
habilitation lacks the urgency 
and the immediacy to attract ma- 
jor funding. One suspects that 
politics and expediency com- 
bine to influence the interna- 
tional funding agencies. 

But of course cerebral palsy is 
not a matter of life or death un- 
less public attitudes are totally 
hostile — rather a question of the 
quality of life. 

It is also a misunderstood con- 
dition, in spite of the disturbing 
fact that in some parts of the 
world it now rates as one of the 
most recurrent disabling condi- 
tions. 

Since both the United Nations 
and the World Health Organisa- 
tion seem unaware of the urgent 
need for positive action in this 
neglected field, it is not surpris- 
ing that cerebral palsy receives 
less than its fair share of financial 


attention. 
Financial institutions are 
parochial in their approach, 


perhaps rightly so; they prefer 
their own nation’s solutions. Asa 
result, international agencies 
like CPO tend to live in a 
no-man’s land of financial un- 


TERRIFIC AERODYNAMICS | 
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Getting us off the ground 


Derek Lancaster-Gaye reviews CPO’s first year 


certainty. 

Funding is also a matter of 
fitting in with budgets often 
committed for several years 
ahead. And towards a new agen- 
cy without any projects under its 
belt some funding organisations 
prefer to adopt a “wait and see” 
attitude. 

It has been against this back- 
ground that CPO has been look- 
ing for financial backers for its 
steadily growing list of potential 
projects — with some success. 

Its projects are generally 
short-term and low-cost, involv- 
ing three or four weeks’ inten- 
sive training of local staff and pa- 
rents in developing countries. 
They are also designed to in- 
fluence public and government 
attitudes. 


Thanks to British government 
agencies such as the British 
Council, CPO has been able to 
make an early start on its pro- 
jects. Five are now fully funded 
for 1985 and others are prom- 
ised for 1986. 

There is no doubt about the 
need for the services which CPO 
was set up to provide. The past 
year has confirmed this, with re- 
quests for project work from 
Mexico, Sri Lanka, Syria, Zim- 
babwe and West Bank Arabs in 
Israel. CPO is also involved with 
Brazil, China, Fiji, Macau, the 
Philippines, Viet Nam, and, near- 
er home, Portugal and Turkey. 

Organising team work in de- 
veloping countries is a complex 
matter. Having identified the 
problem and the disciplines 


necessary to deal with it, funds 
must be found. Once promised, 
there is the task of putting 
together a team of professionals 
and others who not only meet 
the professional criteria but are 
compatible in personality, 
acceptable to the host country, 
willing to join the team and have 
an employer who will release 
them at the appropriate time. 
From this point — funding 
promised and team chosen — the 
preparation for a project takes at 
least a year. The method of work- 
ing must be planned in detail 
with the members of the team, 
some of whom may feel obliged 


‘to learn a smattering of a new 


language. Culture and customs 
have to be digested; materials 
and equipment prepared. And in 


INTERNATIONAL 


In 1633 the villagers of Oberam- 
mergau in Bavaria vowed that, 
should God deliver them from 
the ravages of the plague, they 
would perform a Passion Play ev- 
ery ten years in remembrance 
and celebration. The first per- 
formance was held in 1634 and 
350 years later in 1984 they have 
been honouring their vow for 
the thirty-seventh time with a 
season of performances in the 
beautiful mountain setting of 
their village. 

People from all over the world 
have been to Oberammergau 
this year and by the end of the 
season over one million people 
will have watched the five-and-a- 
half-hour performance. Among 
the audiences have been people 
with a variety of disabilities. 

The present theatre was built 
and enlarged between 1930-4 
and although it is not beautiful 
artistically it is claimed that 
everyone can see the whole 
stage and hear perfectly. 

It is important to remember 
that all the performers are ordin- 
ary people living in the village 
who are not in any way profes- 
sional actors. In fact, half the ple- 
asure of one’s visit is to recog- 
nise the performers in their daily 
occupations. In several of the 
crowd scenes hundreds of men, 
women and children appear on 
the stage and one wonders how 
the village coped without them! 

The management ofsuch large 
numbers of people, both in the 
audience and on the stage, re- 
quires very special oganisation 


Hundreds of villagers take part in the play. 


and this could certainly not be 
faulted. 

Wheelchairs were available 
free of charge from the Red 
Cross room at the theatre and I 
gather that the only deposit re- 
quired was your passport. 

I noticed that people with 
mobility difficulties sensibly bor- 
rowed wheelchairs even if they 
could walk and this was a wise 
move in view of the thousands of 
tourists milling around. 

I asked one of the Red Cross 
attendants — whose English was 
marginally better than my Ger- 
man — what facilities there were 
for people remaining in their 
wheelchairs. The young man 
said that there were no prob- 
lems, provided that the Red 
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Seeing is believing 


Cross had advance notice. 

I have spoken to several peo- 
ple with disabilities who visited 
Oberammergau this year. 

Eveline Carr from Gateshead 
was in our party and she thor- 
oughly enjoyed her Austrian 
holiday, with the visit to Ober- 
ammergau the highlight. 

Eveline has severe curvature 
of the spine and is very small. She 
wishes that there had been a 
question on the form issued by 
the travel agency asking if she 
had any special needs. It would 
have been easy to allocate a 
more suitable seat to her had the 
theatre organisers known of her 
problem. 

Eileen and Robin Venn also 
went to Oberammergau this 


Margaret Morgan 
at Oberammergau 


year on an Inter-church holiday. 
Both have cerebral palsy and 
though they are mobile, Robin 
has some problems of balance. 

Their visit was marred be- 
cause the information given to 
the travel agent that Robin 
needed special facilities was not 
appreciated by the organisers. 

Once the Venns arrived, 
however, amends were made 
swiftly. The hotel rearranged the 
bedroom; their seats in the 
theatre were changed so that 
Robin did not have to climb so 
many steps; and a private car 
took them to and from the 
theatre. 

Neither Robin nor Eileen had 
any problems in the theatre and 
they said that the staff were most 
helpful. 

Although Eveline, Eileen and 
Robin all thoroughly enjoyed 
their special holiday, things 
could have gone more smoothly 
if communication had been 
more effective. It seems that 
those who are severely disabled 
have very special attention, but 
those with less handicapping 
conditions have more difficulty 
in obtaining facilities, which are 
readily available, because the 
organisers are not clear about 
their needs. 

If disabled people would urge 
their travel agent to pass on in- 
formation about their disability, 
and travel agents could be more 
ready to prompt disabled holi- 
daymakers, then perhaps some 
of these problems could be 
averted. 


the host country, timing, sche- 
dules, accommodation, trans- 
port and people must be orga- 
nised. All this will have to be re- 
peated by CPO at least five times 
next year. 

Some projects are more in- 
volved. Our Zimbabwe “Aids 
Rescue” project is a good exam- 
ple. 

Last month, with the active co- 
operationof Avon County Coun- 
cil, we launched a novel project 
in Avon to collect second-hand 
aids and spectacles from the 
general public., These will be 
shipped to Zimbabwe. There, 
CPO will build a small workshop 
which will provide employment 
for a group of disabled workers 
who will re-furbish the aids. 
Eventually the workshop will 
produce its own aids using local 
skills and materials to designs 
produced by CPO in collabora- 
tion with AHRTAG and others. 

CPO will run the workshop 
for a year before handing it over 
to a local organisation with suit- 
able guarantees about its future. 

The total costs involved are 
around £60,000 and CPO will be 
appealing to the public, to local 
trusts in Avon and to internation- 
al funding agencies. 

Fund-raising is now our major 
concern. The Spastics Society’s 
generous grant runs out in 1985 
and in the coming year we have 
to find some £70,000 if we are to 
remain in business. There is also 
the £150,000 required from 
funding agencies to meet the 
cost of our projects which, 
though less of a problem, is 
nonetheless time-consuming. 

Our recently acquired 20- 
megabyte computer donated by 
the Department of Industry 
should be fully operational by 
the end of the year. We shall then 
launch our international in- 
formation exchange, bringing 
together some 4,000 organisa- 
tions, professionals, politicians, 
disabled people and others in- 
volved in severe disability. 

WHO and Rehabilitation In- 
ternational have expressed in- 
terest in this development and 
we hope to collaborate with 
them and other international 
agencies. 

In fact collaboration is very 
much a watchword for CPO. The 
size of the problem means that 
we cannot hope to be more than 
brokers of skills and information. 
To succeed we must work with 
others. 

To expand our support and in- 
fluence overseas and to counter 
the view that we are “British” be- 
cause we. are based in London, 
we are planning to establish loc- 
al CPO “organisations” or sup- 
port groups in Europe, North 
America and Australia. 

In the summer we were part- 
ners with Rehabilitation Interna- 
tional in the organisation of a 
pre-congress seminar on “Re- 
habilitation and Employment in 
Developing Countries”, a pre- 
lude to the World Congress in 
Lisbon. And in the months ahead 
we have a DISTECH seminar in 
Greece and an invitation-only 
professional seminar in Bonn, 
both sponsored by the EEC. 

It is difficult to imagine a suc- 
cessful CPO operating without 
the continued goodwill and sup- 
port of The Spastics Society, for 
its skills and knowledge are 
urgently needed in the develop- 
ing world. Joyce Smith, the Soci- 
ety’s Chairman, and John Cox, 
the Director, have given us sup- 
port and encouragement. 

In 1985 planning and discus- 
sion will give way to action and it 
is then that the Society’s invest- 
ment in Cerebral Palsy Overseas 
will begin to pay off. That invest- 
ment will be seen to have 
attracted as much again in pro- 
ject grants from other organis- 
tions. 
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Way back in April, Pierre the Clown - otherwise Pierre Picton, a 
vice-president of the Stars Organisation for Spastics - sponsored 
a poetry competition for younger readers of Disability Now. 

The task was to write a poem about a clown, and prizes were 
to be awarded in two age groups, under 11 years and 11 and 
over. 

As there were no entries in the younger age group but some 
very good ones in the older group, Pierre generously decided 
to increase the prize money for the older section. 

The winners will now receive £15 first prize, £10 second 
prize and £5 third prize. Each winner also receives a copy of 
Chitty Chitty Bang Bang, the famous story by Ian Fleming 
which was made into a film. Pierre is the owner of that magical 
car! 

Here are the winners and their poems: 

Ist April Bird for “The Clown” 
2nd Jonathan Andrews for “Clown” 
3rd David Gibbons for “Big Feet” 


The Clown by April Bird 


The man whose job is to make us laugh; 

His face made up 

Hiding his real features. 

Tripping up 

rolling about 

The audience laughs, they do not really see 
this man at all! 


Under his make up he is captured like a desperate animal. 
He is a machine that only knows one thing 

about his monotonous task; 

Laughter is what he must obey. 


His pathetic grin stays on, 
The show draws to an end, 
but he’ll be back tomorrow, 
With his message of joy 
And sorrow. 


April Bird, 13, is on a winning 
streak! You may recognise her as 
the junior winner of the prose 
section in this year’s Literary 
Contest. She is an only child and 
comes from Middlesex. She has 
cp and has been at the Society’s 
Thomas Delarue School for a 
year. Her English teacher, Susan 
Dady, says of her: “April used to 
write, but without self- 
confidence. Now that’s develop- 
ing. Every time she is recog- 
nised, she recognises her own 
potential. It’s exciting to see the 
talent emerging.” 


David Gibbons, 12, wrote his 
poem while he was a pupil at 
Vranch House, a special primary 
school run by the Devon and Ex- 
eter Spastics Society. He has now 


moved to St Thomas High 
School, a comprehensive in Exe- 
ter. David has spina bifida and 
walks with sticks. His  ex- 
headmaster, Stanley Johnson, 
says, “David is a good all-rounder 
- he was chief cashier of the 
school bank. He is very keen on 
soccer and karate (which he 
does with his arms). When he 
joined a karate club, the instruc- 
tor became so interested that we 
now have a group in the school. 
Although he is shy, once he has 
found something he likes; he is 
persistent and sees it through.” 


Jonathan Andrews, 15, lives in 
Surrey and has 2 brothers. He is 
profoundly deaf, but at Thomas 
Delarue School, where he has 
been for 3 years, he works in a 
class with pupils who are not 
deaf. Susan Dady, his English 
teacher, says, “When Jonathan 
came to the school he was very 
shy and he didn’t want to write. 
He still finds prose difficult. But 
he is really talented. He has lots 
of ideas and he is deep-thinking. 
His eye for little things, like the 
clown’s flapping boots, is quite 
unusual.” 
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Goalmouth action as Sully defend ‘their goal against a Sherrards 
attack watched by an enthusiastic supporter. 


Push button solutions 
to stair problems 


Powered stairlifts for seated passengers and ~ 
wheelchair use — vertical lifts for internal and 
external applications. For accessibility to public 
and private buildings — Stannah have the 
answers. All are easy to install with little or 
no building work, simple and safe to use, 
designed specifically for the 
handicapped and available at an 
inviting price with early or immediate 
delivery. 

a. Stannah stairlifts for straight, 
angled or curved staircases. No 
structural alterations needed, they 
fold back leaving stairs clear, and 
are installed in a day. 

b. Access wheelchair stairlift — safe 
and simple stairway traverse for 
wheelchair and occupant. Platform —~— 
folds back to leave stairs clear. 

c. Homelifts — versions for 2, 3 or 4 
passengers, wheelchair plus attendant. 
Ideal when stairs really are impossible. 

A conventional lift in miniature. Easy 

to install, compact in size. 


For full details and FREE brochures about 
Stannah’s powered aids to mobility and 
independence, fill in the coupon below. 


I would like to receive free brochures telling me 


all about the following push button aids from Stannah: 
Please tick 
Stannah stairlifts L] Access wheelchair stairlift LJ 
Homelift range LJ {would like a free demonstration to be arranged LJ 
Name Position [i Se eee 
Authority/Administration 
Address 
Phone 


Now please post — no stamp needed — To Dept 2579, Stannah Lifts, : 
FREEPOST, Andover, Hants SP10 3BR. Phone (0264) 64311 DN 10/84 
EE GHG GEESE BORG GES, DSSS BSED SRE SUSE 


Industry on the football pitch | 


Soccer teams from the Society’s 
5 industrial units, plus Meadway 
Works and Sherrards, competed 
for a new trophy at the Alexan- 
der Stadium in Birmingham on 
15 September. 

The Newton trophy had been 
presented by Meadway Works. 

The standard of football 
throughout the day was of a re- 
markably high standard con- 
sidering that many players said it 


aa 


George Bibby of the Cwmbran 
team, with Glen Sullivan, their 
goalkeeper. 


was the first time for many years 
that they had done so much run- 
ning about. 

The teams started out in 2 
pools, with each game lasting 30 
minutes, 12 minutes for each 
half. From the pools, the com- 
petition went into two semi- 
finals and relevant place play- 
offs. 

One semi-final was fought out 
between Sherrards and Mead- 
way. The other, between 
Cwmbran and Sully, proved to 
be the closest fought game of the 
day - something to do with 
neighbourly rivalry, I was told. 

With 5 minutes to go and no 
score, a rather fortuitous re- 
bound gave Sully the break they 
needed, and a second goal was 
added in the last minute as 
Cwmbran pushed everyone for- 
ward. 

Sherrards proved to be too 
mobile and fit for any of the 
other teams and reached the 
final with relative ease, beating 
Sully by 5-0. In the third place 
play-off, Meadway, the hosts, 
beat Cwmbran by 4-2. 

The final order of placings 
were: Sherrards, Sully, Meadway, 


Its a knock-out for 
the Wakes Hall team 


The Wakes Hall “A” team won 
the knock-out competition held 
at Wakes Hall on 22 August. 
6 teams representing residents 
from Drummonds, Jacques 
Hall . and Grangewood and 
Wakes Hall competed in 10 
events. 

Rita Harford of Wakes Hall 
reports: The most outstanding 
events were Football-Handball, 
where there were 5 balls and 
you had to try and score 5 goals 
against the other team, and the 


Bucket of Water Race where you 
had to sit in a wheelchair and 
carry a bucket of water and emp- 
ty it into another bucket. We 
were surprised at how we man- 
aged it. 

In the tug of war the rope 
broke in half because the team 
with more women in it were 
pulling so hard! 

There was a barbecue and an 
Old Tyme Musical in the even- 
ing. We felt the whole day was a 
great success. 


Cheating! David Carver, lan Root and the Wakes Hall team do the 


tug-of-war sitting down (right). 


Cwmbran, Manchester, 
mouth, All Stars. 

The shield was presented to 
Balwant Sandhu (known as Ban- 
jo), team manager of Sherrards, 
by Gary Cook, the Great Britain 
Olympic athlete. 

Then the teams retired to 
Broadstones hostel for a bar- 
becue and disco. Our thanks 
to them for an_ entertaining 
evening. 


Ply- 


A race for the ball in Sully versus Ply 


| tter, Pierre and Model T Ford. 


ns byJonathan Andrews 
ake people’s laughter, 

chucking water on everyone 
me, loud cries, falling apart. 

omes another clown chugging down 
huge ring, smiling; not smiling 
‘soles flipping up and down, 


7 over the bucket full of ‘grass’ 


far, and then aloud BANG from 
on on which the silly clown fell. 


)from hats to shoes, are raggy, 

jicks inside. A mouse pops out: 

jie waiting, screaming, running away 
|2ir seats. It was really dead, dissected, 
jand he laughed and laughed, until he 


ell over ona blanket of wet grass. 
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jeet by David Gibbons 


vas a young clown called Big Feet, 
\zgled with balls, on his head. 
tossed the balls, 
}ught them, no falls, 
tcould juggle like him. 


\' a shot from Sully. 
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Libby Stone 


wmbran goalkeeper, Glen Sullivan, 


Mike Holmes 


Large, expensive aids and equip- 
ment are all very well, but it is 
often the little things that really 
make a difference to the quality 
of life if you are disabled or blind, 
as Lam. 

The Acutus Bag Tags are a 
case in point. They come in 
packets of 20 from larger bran- 
ches of Boots - the freezer de- 
partment! They are very simple, 
with 2 grooves in the plastic 
through which you put the bag 
or the string to tie them secure- 
ly, and they are marked with 
Braille letters of the alphabet 
which correspond to the col- 
ours, red, blue, green and yel- 
low. 

I thought they were excep- 
tionally useful, and I feel sure 
they could be put to many uses 
other than marking bags in the 
freezer. 

One idea that immediately 
occurred to me was placing one 
of the tags, which is about the 
size of a small key, into the pock- 
et of a jacket, a shirt or some 
other item of clothing so that 
you would know its colour. 

If blind people respond well 
to the tags, the system could be 
extended to include other let- 
ters of the alphabet. One could 
label items in the freezer like “m” 
for meat, “f’ for fish. Even “c.c.” 
for classical cassettes. Anything. 
Well worth 60p for the 20. 

Another good buy is the Phi- 
lips Electrical Clinical Ther- 
mometer EH5310. No more 


Acutus Bag Tags — “I thought they 
were exceptionally useful and 
could be put to many uses...” 


frantic shaking of the thermo- 
meter or desperate search for 
the fine mercury line in a time of 
crisis. It has been so well de- 
signed that it takes care of both 
problems. 

The head and handle of the 
thermometer are moulded 
together in durable plastic, ideal 
for a child or adult who has in- 
voluntary movements of the 
tongue. 

The reading is electronically 
controlled, its clearly visible 
computer figures displayed in 
Centigrade on a screen. A light 
flashes a warning if there is an 
increase in temperature before 
you read it, and an indicator tells 
you when the battery is running 
flat as this could affect the 
temperature reading. 

There is a tiny SR 41 battery at 
the base of the handle. 

The whole thing is only 512 in. 
long, weighs less than 2 oz and 
comes in a neat plastic case so 
there is no risk of breakage. 

To clean the thermometer, 
you put the tip of the head under 
warm water or use pure alcohol. 

For disabled people I think it is 
invaluable. My only reservation 
is that the on/off switch in the 
base of the handle is tiny, just a 
groove for a finger nail, and this 
might prove a problem for those 
with poor hand control. The 
thermometer costs £9-99. 

The new Action 2 Tooth- 
brush is an interesting develop- 
ment in oral hygiene. The 


The Philips Electrical Clinical 
Thermometer — “No more frantic 
shaking of the thermometer...” 


An ideal second wheel- 
chair for people who like 
to travel in style. At only 

16 inches wide the 
Streamliner copes well 
with narrow spaces on 
trains, aeroplanes, ships 
and caravans, and when 
its wheels are removed it 
weighs a mere 22lbs and 
folds away to only 5 inches 
wide. Modifications just 
introduced are forward 
brakes and swinging arm rests. 


NEWTON 

Meadway Works 
Garretts Green Lane 
Birmingham B33 0SQ 
Telephone 021 783 6081 
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Aids for better living 


Lin Berwick tries out some new equipment 


double-headed brush is de- 
signed to clean the back and 
front of the teeth simultaneous- 
ly, and the polished bristles 
maximise the removal of plaque. 
Both the handle and the fork be- 
tween the two heads are bend- 
able by warming under a hot tap. 

Although the concept of this 
brush is excellent, I found it 
almost impossible to use. I am 
one of those unfortunate people 
who gag if too large an object is 
put in my mouth. When using 
the double-headed brush I had a 
similar sensation and this limited 
its mobility. 

I realise that left-handed peo- 
ple can present problems to 
manufacturers. While I could 
brush the front and right side of 
my mouth adequately, I found 
that when I brushed the’left cor- 
ners, the brush slipped out of 
position and hit against my teeth. 

The Action 2 was recom- 
mended to The Spastics Society 
because the manufacturers felt it 
would be of use to disabled peo- 
ple. Speaking personally, I do not 
think it would be helpful to 
someone with limited hand 
movements or spasticity in ton- 
gue or facial muscles. However, 
it may be just what you have 
been looking for, so take a look at 
it. Available from shops such as 
House of Fraser stores or Under- 
woods chemists. 

Not being one-handed myself, 
I passed the Ableware One- 
Hand Cutlery Set on to Brian 


The Action 2 Toothbrush —“. .. the 
concept is excellent... I found it 


almost impossible to use.” 
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Andrews at Chigwell House in 
Essex. One person there tried 
eating a corned-beef salad with it 
and said, “Great” Someone else 
cut his finger. 

One problem is that the fork 
seems top-heavy and so needs to 
be held near the bottom of the 
handle. But if your fingers slide 
down there is danger of cutting 
yourself on the box-like knife 
section which is quite sharp. 

Also, the fork has to be pushed 
into the handle so that the knife 
can be used. This needs a lot of 
pressure, more than some peo- 
ple would be able to exert. Yet 
push too hard, and the fork locks 
into the handle and is difficult to 
get out again. Perhaps there 
should be a knob or a lever of 
some kind to help to make it 
emerge. 

Finally, there seemed no easy 
way to take the cutlery set apart 
for cleaning. 

At £16-50, plus postage and 
VAT, it may be the answer for 
some people, but you would 
have to be sure. Available from 
AREMCO, Grove House, 
(0622) 


Lenham, Kent. Tel: 
858502. 


The Ableware One-Hand Cutlery 
Set —“... needs a lot of pressure, 
more than some could exert.” 


Unit Two. A. 

Budds Lane 
Industrial Est. 
Romsey 

Hampshire 

(0794) 518246/517079 


STAIRSEATS 


MAN. OF ELECTRICAL HOISTS, STAIRSEATS AND 
LIFTS. AGENTS FOR THE MEDIC BED. 
POOL LIFTS. ELECTRIC DOOR OPENERS. 
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FREE GAS SAFETY CHECKS 


A free gas safety check on your gas appliances 
and installations is available if: You are 65 or over 
and you live alone; You are a registered handicapped 
person of any age and you live alone. 

This free check includes any necessary adjust- 
ments as well as materials up to the the cost of £2.50 
(including VAT). You might have to pay for any 
additional work that needs to be done. 


SERVICING AND LEAKS 


Gas fires, water heaters and central heating 
systems all need servicing from time to time. All 
customers can be assured that their appliances are 
operating safely and efficiently if they have them 
serviced regularly by competent people. 

You should also bear in mind that checking and 
making safe a suspected escape, and simple gas 
escape repairs will usually be free. Why? Because 
we do not charge for the first 30 minutes of work, 
nor will we charge for parts and materials up to the 
value of £1 installed during that initial visit. If you 
suspect a gas leak at home or in the street, report it 
at once. The phone is quickest — call the emergency 
number for your area, under “GAS” in the local 
telephone directory. 


AIDS FORTHE DISABLED 


Modern gas appliances are much easier for 
disabled people to use. Gas built-in ovens and hot- 
plates can be placed at a convenient height in the 
kitchen for people in wheelchairs or for people who 
find it difficult to bend down or reach up when they 
are cooking. Most new cookers and fires now have 
automatic spark ignition and need no matches to 
light them. 

If you have a hand disability, you might find the 
controls on your cooker or gas fire difficult to operate. 


“HELP FOR THE 
ELDERLYAND DISABLED” 


The gas people offer a wide range of help to those who 
need it most, particularly the elderly and disabled. 

If you are elderly or disabled, here are some of the ways 
in which we can make life easier for you. If you know some- 
body who might benefit from these services, please pass the 
information to them. 


British Gas has devised a range of special adaptors 
which should make life easier. There are four types of 
tap handles specially designed for cookers, each of 
which will fit many different models, and tap 
adaptors for many gas fires. 

There is a nominal standard charge of £2 (plus 
VAT) per appliance for supplying and fitting 
adaptors to a new or existing appliance. 

If you know someone whois blind or has failing 
sight, please tell them about braille controls for 
cookers and central heating. The clock controls 
which switch central heating on and off can be 
brailled. Special braille or studded oven thermostat 
dials are available for most gas cookers, together 
with braille cooking charts. 


ASK US TO HELP YOU 


British Gas has a team of Home Service 
Advisers, who will call on disabled people at home 
and provide free advice on the use of gas. They can 
provide information about special adaptors and 
handles and advise on the choice of suitable 
appliances 

If you would like to contact the Home Service 
Advisers or to enquire about free gas safety checks, 
regular servicing for appliances or aids for the 
disabled, visit your local gas showroom or telephone 
the gas service centre (the phone number is under 
“GAS” in the local directory ). 


PAYING FOR GAS 


The showroom can also tell you about easier 
ways to pay your gas bills, and how to get help if 
there is real hardship — ask for the Code of Practice, 
“Electricity and gas bills for your home?’ 


L 
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HELPFUEL SERVICES FROM THEGAS PEOPLE. 
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OUTLOOK 


Television 


e e e 
Uplifting series 
Lifting and moving disabled peo- 
ple, a regular daily activity for 
carers, is hard work, especially if 

the person needs a lot of help. 

But lifting can be made safer 
and more pleasant if several 
steps are followed. These steps 
were Clearly described and de- 
monstrated in the LINK prog- 
ramme (2 September ), the first 
of a series on lifting techniques 
to be shown over the next few 
months. 

Everything was aimed at les- 
sening the strain on the carer, 
from questioning whether the 
lift was essential, to showing 
how to position the disabled per- 
son before the lift, where to 
place the furniture, how to get a 
sturdy hold on each other, and 
how to move together. 

Later programmes will look at 
lifts and transfer techniques for a 
variety of situations. 

An excellent information sheet 
with descriptions and sketches 
of the points mentioned in the 
programmes is available free 
from LINK, Central Television, 
Birmingham B1 2JP. 

Janet Ciddor 
Occupational Therapist 


Provisional programme dates: 
28 October, 25 November and 6 


January. 
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Graeae’s 
Cocktail 
Cabaret 


If you are looking for an intoxi- 
cating evening of songs and 
sketches and are near the Trinity 
Arts Centre in Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent, on 6 October, go and see 
Cocktail Cabarei. It is your last 
chance to see the show with its 
present cast. 

It is a tragedy that despite 5 
years of amazingly creative 
work, there are still people who 
have not heard of Graeae, the 
only full-time —_ professional 


theatre company of people with 
disabilities. They are prepared to 
go anywhere, but scarcity of 
bookings has meant that apart 
from the Edinburgh Festival, 
Wisbeck and the London area, 


Fede prseate 
tf : ¥ : 


PUNCH 


Cocktail Cabaret will go largely 
unseen. 

Ironically, it is the best show 
Graeae has done. The material is 
entertaining, original and pro- 
vocative. The range of skills 
needed to accomplish this per- 
formance would stretch most 
artists, but the Graeae actors 
show not the slightest strain. 

It would be unfair to single out 
individuals in the cast since they 
are all outstanding and the show 
relies on corporate strength. 
However, two people, off stage 
most of the time, must be named: 
Isobel Ward and Mark Glent- 
worth. 

Cocktail Cabaret marks a 
change of emphasis for Graeae, 
from drama with incidental 
music to a thoroughly musical 
production. Isobel Ward and 
Mark Glentworth have pro- 
duced a score of such deman- 
ding, but tuneful, musicality that 
at times I was reminded of Son- 
dheim or Hamlisch. It may be re- 
corded. If so, buy it — it’s bril- 
liant. 

Why not arrange for Graeae to 
come to your area? 

One caveat: it’s a shame that 
Graeae of all people do not seem 
to cater to deaf people in their 
audience. Why not have a signer? 

Chris Davies 


Cocktail Cabaret, with a diffe- 
rent cast, goes into repertory 
with a new production, Frank- 
enstein, from November 29 at 
the Gardner Centre, University 
of Sussex, Falmer. For future 
bookings, contact Graeae, The 
Diorama, 14 Peto Place, Lon- 
don NW1. Tel: 01-935 5588. 


(right) in Cocktail Cabaret. 


Hamish McDonald (left), Tim Barlow (centre) and Jim Gibbons 
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“At last a Motor Show has been 
specifically designed for dis- 
abled motorists and _ those 
wishing to drive,” read the press 
release received by Disabil**y 
Now. The aim of the show: <o 
give driving instructors and dis- 
abled people needing cars the 
chance to see a car that can be 
specially converted. 

Wembley Conference Centre 
was an ideal venue with excel- 
lent accessibility and facilities 
for wheelchair users. Anticipa- 
tion was high. 

Our first difficulty was finding 
the exhibition with, it seemed, 
no signs to the exhibition com- 
plex. A little delayed, we arrived 
to find the show being disman- 
tled 3 hours before the adver- 
tised closing time. 


Drama for Mentally 
Handicapped Children 
by Ann B McClintock 

(Human Horizons _ Series, 
Souvenir Press, paperback 
£5.95, hardback £8.95) 


This is basic text drawn from the 
practical experience and exper- 
tise of the author which will be 
of value to anyone wanting to 
know more about drama and its 
use in a consistent way either as 
parent or teacher. 

The book is divided into three 
sections, some of which can be 
left aside by the more experi- 
enced reader, but all written 
with an understanding of child 
development appropriate to the 
needs of the mentally handicap- 
ped or chairbound child. 

Among many tips in Part 1, 
there is a useful section on 
assessment of ability. Parts 2 and 
3 offer a range of suggestions for 


Some exhibitors were stoical- 
ly lingering in the hope of an au- 
dience. On show was the Envoy, 
already favourably reviewed in 
Disability Now. Banstead Place 
Assessment Centre and a similar 
advisory centre based at Shrews- 
bury had stands advertising their 
services. The manufacturers of 
Colt were there but had no 
advice to offer prospective dis- 
abled buyers. 

The show had been staged 
with every good intention by 
Driving Magazine, but it was 
apparent from the “ghost town” 
atmosphere that interest was 
minimal. Maybe disabled people 
were not aware of its existence 
or organisations had not had suf- 
ficient notice. 

Or was the reason for this “tot- 
al disaster” the apathy of dis- 
abled people? Judging from the 
success of other exhibitions 
organised for disabled people, I 
think the problem was one of 
communication. 

Merle Davies 


differing levels of,ability. 

There are ideas and resources 
which more experienced practi- 
tioners might also appreciate for 
use in One-to-one or group situa- 
tions. 

The classified bibliography is a 
valuable updating of the litera- 
ture and there is a list of useful 
contacts. 

Rosemary McCloskey 


Paediatric Develop- 


mental Therapy 

Edited by Sophie Levitt 
(Blackwell Scientific Publica- 
tions, £12.80) 


This is a book written by numer- 
ous renowned speech therapists, 
remedial gymnasts, physiother- 
apists and occupational therap- 
ists about children with develop- 
mental disabilities. 

It is refreshing to read because 
of the two major themes which 
run through it. 

First, it presents an eclectic 


Disappointing 
Calliper 
comes to 
London 


At a time when many individuals 
and organisations are actively 
committed to changing able- 
bodied attitudes towards disabil- 
ity and disabled people, the 
arrival on a London stage of a 
play by a disabled writer for the 
second time within a month 
should be an event to be warmly 
welcomed. I say “should be” 
however, for any welcome must 
of course be dependent upon 
the quality of the work in ques- 
tion — without consideration of 
the writer’s handicap — and Cal- 
liper by James MacDonald 
(Bloomsbury Theatre 29 August 


. approach to treatment, includ- 


ing new fields as well as new 
ideas about traditional fields, and 
it stresses the importance of, 
selecting from different methods 
of treatment according to the 
child’s problems. 

Second, it stresses the need to 
consider the child as a whole, 
and how the interaction of his 
disabilities and abilities — cogni- 
tive, motor, language, emotional, 
social, and so on — affect his func- 
tioning. 

Developmental disabilities are 
discussed in general and the 
paediatric conditions obviously 
related to them — the cerebral 
palsies, spina bifida, osteogenesis 
imperfecta (brittle bones), and 
the muscle disorders — each get a 
chapter. 

The book claims to be not 
only for therapists, but for all dis- 
ciplines involved in the care of 
children with developmental 
disabilities. The suggestion is 
made that the reader should con- 
sult a therapist for further ex- 
planation and application. 


— 1 September) was a dis- 
appointment. 

In support of his starting pre- 
mise, that “disabled people are 
not necessarily nice”, the play- 
wright creates Edge, an unscru- 
pulous rogue whose only disabil- 
ity seems to be that he’s forced 
to wear a calliper round the 
stage. 

He moves from one uncon- 
vincing confrontation to another 
with a plethora of stereotype 
characters in a series of leaden 

-and predictable scenes: the Un- 
caring Civil Servant at the Be- 
nefit Office; the Pitying Do 
Gooder who is himself a social 
outcast; the Bored Prostitute; 
the Social Worker looking for a 
case study; the Exploitative Jour- 
nalist who gets her exclusive and 
then exclaims “screw the dis- 
abled”; and so on. 

Only Alan Deacon (Stephen 
Tredre) appears in any sort of 
good light — he is merely pathe- 
tic where every other character 
is dislikeable — and this is in no 


I disagree with this as I feel the 
reader requires a good basic 
understanding of normal de- 
velopment, developmental dis- 
abilities and traditional treat- 
ment methods to even under- 
stand the information provided, 
let alone select aspects for furth- 
er explanation and application. 

Wendy Chandler 
Occupation Therapist 


Sport and Recreation 
Provision for Disabled 


People 

Edited by Neil Thomson 
(Published by the Disabled Liv- 
ing Foundation, obtainable 
from DLF (Sales) Ltd, Book 
House, 45 East Hill, Wand- 
sworth, London SW18 2QZ, 
£1425) 


The forward to this book says 
that up until now there has been 
no suitable detailed reference 
material to guide architects and 
authorities who provide sport 


way a “compassionate play”, as 
the programme notes allege. 

In Calliper, major themes are 
touched upon — independence/ 
dependence, motivation for 
good works, guilt, responsibility 
— but are disappointingly left un- 
explored. The diaglogue is 
strained and the idiom inauthen- 
tic. “Did the Butler documents 
go out yet?” says a young London 
exec. 

The playwright was _ not 
helped by feeble direction and 
some coarse acting by the Exeter 
University Drama Department 


(with the sole exception of John 


Hilton as Edge ). 

The most glaring fault, howey- 
er, with this agit-prop type piece 
— and to a lesser extent with 
Abel’s Sister too — was its failure 
to depict accurately or tren- 
chantly how the attitudes of 
able-bodied people affect those 
who are disabled. An inability to 
see the leg for the calliper, 
perhaps. 

Alan Durant 


and recreational facilities. 

In my opinion this book 
answers that need and many 
more. 

It examines all sport and re- 
creational areas as individual, 
and instead of one man attemp- 
ting to answer all the questions, 
Neil Thomson goes to each ex- 
pert and uses their expertise. 
The small details that are often 
overlooked become apparent. 

Fortunately it does not deal 
just with those in wheelchairs. 

The book is illustrated with 
clear drawings which the layman 
can easily understand and make 
sense of, and the photographs 
are always relevant. 

Not only is this a reference 
book for architects and planners; 
it is also a valuable resource for 
those running institutions, and 
for those who wish to have a 
clearer insight into the problems 
of accessibility which handicap- 
ped people face in their search 
for greater independence and 
autonomy. 

Howard Bailey 
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CHIPS want better wheelchairs 


Sheffield Spastics Society is sup- 
porting a campaign for the DHSS 
to introduce a wheelchair which 
will give disabled people more 
independence. 

CHIPS (Campaign for Hand- 
icapped Independence in Prop- 
elled Seats) was formed in June 
this year in Sheffield. 

It aims to bring to light how 
many people who need electric 
wheelchairs can only get them 
for indoor use, and also to per- 
suade the Minister of Health to 
provide an outdoor powered 
wheelchair which can be oper- 
ated by the occupant. 

It has started collecting signa- 
tures for a petition. 

The DHSS’s ALACs (Artificial 
Limb and Appliance Centres), 
which supply wheelchairs free 
to people who have a proven 
need, at present only supply 
electric wheelchairs to people 
who are too weak to use a manu- 
al one. 

They provide two types of 
battery-powered chair: one con- 
trolled by the occupant which 
can only be used indoors, and an 
outdoor chair which can only be 
operated by an assistant. 

Kath Savage, founder of CHIPS 
and herself a sufferer from 
rheumatoid arthritis, believes 
that this forces many people to 
stay indoors or to become un- 
necessarily dependent on other 
people. 

“The wheelchairs don’t allow 
disabled people to live indepen- 
dent lives,” she says. “That can 
lead to anxiety and depression, 
which is very sad.” 

Sheffield Spastics Society is 
helping CHIPS by duplicating its 
publicity, mailing letters and the 
petition to the Health Minister, 
and encouraging as many people 


as possible to write to their MP 
about the problems they face. 

Marlene Seedhouse, Project 
Co-ordinator, has many clients 
in Sheffield who are discon- 
tented with their wheelchairs. 

“I know one 37-year-old who 
is confined to a manual wheel- 
chair, and is totally dependent 
on his parents to get him around. 
They are in their 70s and they 
live on a hill, so he just has to stay 
art 

Although mobility allowance 
might help some people towards 
the cost of buying an electric 
wheelchair privately, many of 
her clients need that money to 
buy cars. 

“People need to be indepen- 
dent at the end of the car journey 
too!” she adds. 

At the moment the main 
objective of CHIPS is to get the 
DHSS to replace their two elec- 
tric wheelchairs with “all- 
rounders” - Occupant-operated, 
lightweight, and (unlike the cur- 
rent outdoor model) capable of 
being carried in a car. 

“We've got the Sheffield Cen- 
tre for Product Development 
and Technological Resources at 
Sheffield Polytechnic really in- 
terested in our campaign,” says 
Kath Savage. “They design and 
produce new products, and us- 
ing our suggestions they intend 
to produce a blueprint that we 
can put forward.” 

“The cost of providing an all- 
purpose wheelchair would only 
be the same as the cost of sup- 
plying two wheeichairs as at pre- 
sent,” she adds. 


If you are interested in the cam- 
paign, contact Kath Savage, 4 
Hall Park Head, Stannington, 
Sheffield. Tel: (0742 ) 334509 


Bolton 


yening News 


Made it! Stu Francis, presenter of children’s television show 


“Crackerjack”, completes the Bolton Marathon in which he and 150 
others raised nearly £3,000 for the Bolton and District Spastics 
Society’s extension to their New Hyde Lea respite home. 


Edited by Simon Crompton 


Retford group backs computer unit 


Retford, Worksop and District 
Spastics Society is playing a ma- 
jor part in developing a 
computer-based curriculum for 
profoundly handicapped chil- 
dren. 

Earlier this year they bought a 
BBC model B computer for the 
Hillside House Unit at Kilton 
Hospital. This is being used to 
develop and adapt programmes 
which help disabled children im- 
prove basic skills. 

The system helps children 
focus and concentrate. It im- 
proves their ability to watch 
moving objects or pictures, and 
allows them to control toys, pic- 
tures or sounds using one-touch 
switches. 

Blodwen Yeoman, chairper- 
son of the Retford, Worksop and 


VIEWPOINT 


Euan Sutherland 


Felix Cornish 


The first five minutes of the 
PHAB holiday were undoubted- 
ly the worst of all. There were 
about 30 of us, all sixth form 
boys and girls, and we huddled 
together, endlessly stirring cups 
of tea which had no sugar in 
them. We muttered nervously to 
each other as the physically 
handicapped young people were 
lifted out of minibuses and 
gathered in front of us. They 
looked every bit as uncomfort- 
able as we felt. 

As we watched them arrive we 
wondered what we had let 
ourselves in for, and why we had 
forfeited a valuable week of sum- 
mer holiday of lying-in and 
general laziness. For these were 
not just strangers before us, but 
strangers in wheelchairs. 

Inevitably we felt we were 
doing our proverbial good deed 
for the day and we hoped that 
this sizeable deed would exoner- 
ate our consciences for a very 
long time. However, on top of 
that, we were attracted by the 


It was fab —as long as it lasted 


promise of pure “fun” which, as 
we had been reliably informed, 
was a predominant feature of 
PHAB - although at the moment 
it showed little sign of materialis- 
ing. 

Conversation was difficult in- 
itially and much harder than 
conversation-starting at parties. 
We found that we were looking 
down at our wheelchair-bound 
guests, which meant that we had 
to try hard not to speak patroni- 
singly, if involuntarily, in that 
special voice normally reserved 
for toddlers and small dogs. 

However, after some minutes 
of awkward conversation, one 
by one we realised what the 
problem was and promptly sat 
down on the ground next to the 
wheelchairs. We had learned the 
first lesson of PHAB. Eye contact 
was now easier and real con- 
versation started which unco- 
vered common interests and 
common weaknesses. 

Previously, the handicapped 
had been people one had to 
avoid looking at; people at 
whom one smiled sweetly on in- 
advertently making eye contact 
in the high street. Now, in that 
quiet corner of central London, 
those barriers imposed by a self- 
obsessed and apathetic society 
had been broken down. If any 
label was to be imposed it was to 
be imposed on us all and would 
say merely that we were young 
people. 

There followed 7 hectic days 
of activities, both laid-on and im- 
provised, which lasted from 7am 
to lam, and frequently beyond! 

On the first night, an excellent 
performance by a visiting mime 
artist emphasised our newly- 
found togetherness as we were 


collectively hypnotised by his 
movements. 

As shyness and inhibitions dis- 
appeared, our guests revealed 
rich, colourful personalities. 
They too disliked certain pop 
groups, supported football 
teams and had political and reli- 
gious beliefs: they were, indeed, 
exactly like us! Those personali- 
ties superseded any disabilities 
and a unique feeling of warmth 
and genuine friendship - a sensa- 
tion which people always talk 
about fondly for months after- 
wards - was established. 

Activities which were com- 
monplace for us, such as going to 
the theatre or to a funfair, were 
totally new experiences for 
many of them. Their evident en- 
thusiasm and = appreciation 
added to our enjoyment, while 
their good humour kept we 
weary and sore-footed able- 
bodied people going for many a 
mile under blistering heat. 

We learned and_ benefited 
from each other, and left happier 
and wiser people. 

The week following PHAB was 
a real anticlimiax, as was much of 
the ensuing holidays, with little 
to do except relive happy 
memories and catch up on our 
sleep. 

Unfortunately, with anticli- 
max came apathy, and many of 
us did not honour our promises 
to write or visit. 

That feeling of harmony and 
the absence of inhibitions 
should not be a phenomenon 
which occurs one week in every 
twenty for the young disabled 
people. 

Let’s try to sustain that atmos- 
phere permanently. 

Felix Cornish 


District Spastics Society, has 
already seen how children can 
develop from working with a 
computer. 

“One girl at the unit couldn’t 
communicate at all before, but 
with the computer she can now 
ask for a drink in her own way. 
And a boy who never took any 
notice of anything is showing in- 
terest in the computer. Before 
long he'll be switching it on.” 

Around 16 children with 


of the Kilton Hospital School 
governors. “There are no prog- 
rammes commercially availabie, 
so they have to make their own.” 

Originally the handicapped 
children had to use the same 
computer as the non- 
handicapped children in the Kil- 
ton Hospital School. Now, with 
their own computer, the dis- 
abled children can have more 
time and their work is pro- 
gressing faster. 


Trevor Watts 


One of the ‘pupils using the BBC computer. 


handicaps such as_ blindness, 
deafness, cerebral palsy and 
mental handicap use the 6-year 
old unit at any one time. 

Run by a nursing staff and 
teaching staff from Nottingham- 
shire Education Authority, it is 
both a day centre and a residen- 
tial centre. 

Because of the range of educa- 
tional needs, the staff develop 
specialised programmes for each 
child which are constantly being 
updated and revised. 

“It’s a very new field, and it’s 
very difficult to get appropriate 
teaching staff,” says Blodwen 
Yeoman, who is also chairperson 


Retford, Worksop and District 
Spastics Society has committed 
itself to support the unit finan- 
cially when and if there are 
stumbling blocks. Now other 
local organisations are starting 
to contribute equipment such as 
electronic toys and switches. 


Correction 
In last month’s story “A new 
residential development in 
Stockport”, we should have 


said that the Trustees Saving 
Bank sponsored one _ bed- 
room and Marks and Spencers 
sponsored two. 


Knocked for six! Patricia Watson-Wood, a member of the Wol- 


verbampton and District Spastics Society, was delighted to meet her 
cricketing idol Tom Graveney at the society’s annual outing on 18 
August. A party of 31 watched Worcestershire play Gloucestershire at 


the New Road Ground, Worcester. 
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andidates for the Executive Council 1984 


Joan Williams, 57, is head 
teacher of a nursery centre and 
has a cp child. She has played a 
leading part in the Urmston and 
District Spastics Society since 
1962 and is currently Vice- 
Chairman and Acting Secretary. 
She is a member of the Society’s 
Regions Committee and Chair- 
man of the NW Regional Com- 
mittee. She was a member of the 
Greater Manchester Committee 
for Cerebral Palsy. 

Special interests: the education 
of all children, handicapped or 
able-bodied. 


*Douglas Shapland, 55, retired 
this year as Director of Social 
Services for the London Borough 
of Haringey. He has been an 
elected member of the Execu- 
tive Council for 2 years and be- 
fore that a co-opted member for 
9 months. He is a member of the 
Society’s Social Services Com- 
mittee and a former Vice- 
Chairman of its predecessor, the 
Services Committee. He is also a 
member of the management 
committee of the Habinteg 
Housing Association. As Direc- 
tor of Social Services and before 
that the Chief Welfare Officer, he 
was responsible for all social ser- 
vices to handicapped people in 
Haringey. 


Special interests: the whole 


range of social services provided 
by the Society, especially the 
creation of alternative forms of 
care to residential, eg group 
homes, small hostels, fostering. 


*Joyce Smith, JP, 65, is a house- 
wife. She has been a member of 
the Executive Council for 13 


*Ken Coulbeck, 59, is a mainte- 
nance engineer who has a cp 
son. He has been a member of 
the Executive Council for 3 
years and he is also Vice- 
Chairman of the Regions Com- 
mittee. His connection with the 
Socicty spans 26 years. He is 
Honorary Secretary of the South 
Humberside Spastics Society, 
Vice-Chairman of the Midland 
Regional Committee and Chair- 
man of the Management Com- 
mittee of the Lincolnshire Spas- 
tics Centre. 

Special interests: the problem of 
aged parents, and the lack of re- 
sidential accommodation for 
adults and short-term care. 


years, the last 4 of them as Chair- 
man. She is also Chairman of the 
Salisbury and District Spastics 
Association and the Friends of 
the Douglas Arter Centre for 
multi-handicapped young peo- 
ple. She is a member of the 
Habinteg Housing Association. 
An ex-member of the Wiltshire 
County Council, she is now co- 
opted on to its Education Com- 
mittee. She is also a member of 
the District Health Authority, 
Chairman of the Governors of a 
secondary modern school and 
Vice-President of the Salisbury 
branch of the Multiple Sclerosis 
Society. 


Special interests: education, 
post-education, and the problem 
of ageing parents. 


Richard Sharp, 66, is a char- 
tered architect. He is Chairman 
of the West Regional Committee 
and the Cheltenham and District 
Spastics Association, which he 


helped to found in 1952, and a 
member of the Regions Commit- 
tee. Recently he became a mem- 
ber of the Social Services Com- 
mittee. He is Vice-Chairman of 
the Gloucestershire Association 
for the Disabled, and Chairman 
of its Committee for Low De- 
pendency Housing. He is also a 
co-opted member of _ the 
Gloucestershire County Council 
Social Services Committee and a 
member of the Cirencester Com- 
mittee for Spastics and Handi- 
capped. He has written a booklet, 
Housing for Disabled People. 
Special interests: provision of 
small-scale residential accom- 
modation for heavily handi- 
capped adults and children; “one 
Society” co-operation at all 
levels. 


Betty Fisher, 38, is a housewife 
and the mother of a multi-handi- 
capped son. She is working for an 
Open University degree in Social 
Sciences. She has been Vice- 
Chairman of the Doncaster and 
District Spastics Society and is a 
member of the North-East Re- 
gional Committee. She is the 
governor of a special school, a 
committee member of the local 
MENCAP group and was re- 
sponsible for organising the 
Duke of Edinburgh Award 
Scheme at the Buxton Centre 
and for a PHAB club. 

Special interests: education — in 
particular how poorly integra- 
tion is being implemented under 
the 1981 Education Act. 


Bill Steiner, 39, isa volunteer in 
the Wales Region office. He has 
personal experience of cp. He 
has been a member of the 
Cwmbran/Pontypool Commit- 
tee of the Monmouthshire Spas- 
tics Society since 1972 and be- 
fore that he was a member of the 
Chester and District Spastics 
Association where he was 62 
Club secretary. He has been a 
collector for the Spastics Pool 
for 7 years and has also helped 
with local fund-raising. 

Special interests: fund-raising, 
work centres, and prospects for 
school-leavers. 


John Coombs, 57, is a sales 
administration manager and was 
the parent of a cp child. He is 
Chairman of both the Society’s 
East Region Committee and 
South Bucks Spastic Society. He 
is also Chairman of his Parochial 
Church Council. 

Special interests: the well-being 
of The Spastics Society and the 
service to cp people and their 
kin; the services provided to pa- 
rents and guardians; dreaming 
up fund-raising events. 


*Retiring member seeking re- 
election. 


Tim Yeo, 39, is a Member of Par- 
liament for Suffolk South. He was 
Director of The Spastics Society 
from September 1980 to Decem- 
ber 1983. He is President of the 
Ipswich and East Suffolk Spastics 
Society, and he is also a member 
of the Parliamentary All-Party 
Disablement Group and Chair- 
man of Tadworth Court Trust. 
Special intersts: maintaining 
consumer involvement in the 
Society; campaigning to con- 
tinue the integration of the dis- 
abled into the community; the 
Society’s public profile and the 
efficient management of its re- 
sources. 


_ The AGM is to be held at the Imperial College of Science and Technology, London, on 3 November 


Trevor Gwyn John, 61, is a re- 
tired civil engineer and the 
Blodwen Yeoman, 38, is a 
housewife. She has been Chair- 
person of Retford and Worksop 
Group for the last 7 years, and a 
member of the Midlands Region- 
al Committee for 6 years; she is 
on the Region’s Finance Sub- 
Committee. She is Chairperson 
of the governors of Kilton Hos- 
pital School and Vice- 
Chairperson of the governors of 
Bassetlaw School, both schools 
for children with special needs. 
She was elected to the Bassetlaw 
District Council 11 years ago 
and is Vice-Chairperson of its 


Home Environment Committee. ° 


She is also on the Management 
Committee of the Bassetlaw 
Citizens Advice Bureau. 


parent of a cp child. He is Vice- 
Chairman of the Swansea and 
District Spastics Association, 
where he has also been treasurer 
and appeals organiser. He is a de- 
legate to the Wales Regional 
Committee. On both he was a 
founder member. He is on the 
Region’s working committee for 
residential homes in Wales, and 
he is a member of the West Gla- 
morgan Community Service 
Council. He has been a member 
of the Society since 1954. 
Special interests: publicising the 
local group and the Society; 
promoting the interest of youn- 
ger and disabled people in the 
decision-making of the local 
group and the Society. 


Special interests: trying to set up 
residential units for older handi- 
capped people. 


Janet Molyneaux, 61, was war- 
den of the Society's Bedfont 


Hotel, Clacton, for 20 years be- 
fore she retired in October 
1983. Originally a co-opted 
member of the Tendring and 
District Spastics Society, she is 
now a full member and on the 
Executive Committee. She is a 
member of Tendring District 
Council, serving on two commit- 
tees, Environmental Health and 
Leisure. She is also a governor of 
Leas special school for the handi- 
capped, an Executive Commit- 
tee member of the Colchester 
and NE Essex Marriage Guidance 
Council, and Chairman of the 
Clacton Road Safety Committee. 
Special interests: recreation, 
fund-raising, and the prospects 
for school-leavers. 


*Bill Huddleston, 55, is the 
director of North East Action 
Learning Centre (NEALC) and 
has a cp daughter. His sister had 
cp. He has been a member of the 
Executive Council for 6 years, 4 
of them as Honorary Treasurer. 
He is Chairman of the Society’s 
Finance Committee, a member 
of the Management Board and an 
ex-officio member of all the Soci- 
ety’s committees. At local group 
level, he has been Chairman of 
the Executive and Management 
Committees of Cleveland Spas- 
tics Society, and at regional level, 
he is amember of the North East 
Region Committee and of its Fi- 
nance Sub-Committee. He is also 
a trustee of the Society’s Retire- 
ment Benefit Trustee Ltd. 


Special interests: wide-spread in- 
terest in all the Society’s work. 
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Share Your Problems 


With Margaret Morgan 


What is the 
Family Fund? 


“I wonder if you could give 
me some information about 


the Family Fund? I have 
offered to do some voluntary 
work for our local spastics 
group and I feel I ought to 
find out more about the help 
that is available to families 
with handicapped children. I 
have heard of the Family 
Fund but I am not at all clear 
who can apply or how the ap- 
plications are dealt with. Can 
you advise me please?” 


It is encouraging to know that 
you are going to do voluntary 
work with your local group and I 
am sure you are wise to find out 
all you can about the services on 
offer before you start. 

The Family Fund was estab- 
lished by the Government in the 
early 1970s following the com- 
pensation awards made to pa- 
rents on behalf of the children 
who were disabled as a result of 
the drug, thalidomide. 

The main aim of the Fund is to 
help families who are caring for a 
severely disabled child at home 
by providing cash grants for any 
item or service that will substan- 
tially reduce stress. Examples of 
the kind of help already given in- 
clude: washing machines and 
dryers, holidays, driving lessons, 
bedding, telephones and _ re- 
creational items. 

A unique feature of the Fund is 
that it is not administered by 
civil servants or local authority 
staff but by the Joseph Rowntree 
Memorial Trust — in fact many 
people refer to it as the “Rown- 
tree Fund”. 

It is very easy to apply and pa- 
rents can obtain details and ap- 
plication forms direct from the 
Fund. A visit is usually made to 
the family in their home to talk 
over the needs and establish eli- 
gibility. In the vast majority of 
instances the application is 
agreed and a cheque is sent to 
the family for them to obtain 
what they wanted. 


a, 


There are some qualifications. 

First, the child must be consi- 
dered to be severely disabled 
and the Fund has guidelines ab- 
out the various disabilities affect- 
ing children. 

Second, the age range is from 
1-16 years, though exceptions 
can sometimes be made to ex- 
tend the upper age for a year or 
two if the disabled young person 
is continuing in education. 

Third, the Fund will not nor- 
mally consider requests for 
items or services which should 
be provided by either the local 
authority or one of the Govern- 
ment departments. 

The Fund has provided quick 
and effective financial help to 
many thousands of families with 
disabled children during the past 
10 years. It is well worth while 
advising parents to apply and I 
suggest that you should also 
write to the Fund for leaflets and 
information, which I am sure 
you will find helpful. 

The Family Fund, P.O. Box 50, 
York YOL LUY 


Get together 
at 62 Clubs 
Conference 


“I am writing to ask your 
advice about some letters that 
[have received from a young 
woman with cerebral palsy 
who lives in Zimbabwe. 

I imagine that Susan has 
been writing to me because I 
helped to organise a reunion 
of old Dene Park students 
some years ago and Susan 
came to that’ reunion. 
Although we were not at 
Dene Park at the same time, 
we were both there a long 
time ago! 

Apparently Susan lives and 
works in a special centre in 
Zimbabwe, though she 
sounds rather lonely as she 
asks me if I know anyone 
who might like to go and live 
at the Homefield Centre. 

I would not think that any- 


PLEASE 
HELP 
LAURA 


Laura came to us after being found abandoned. We have 
been unable to trace her family and are now looking for a 
new home for Laura to give her the security and under- 
standing she needs. 

Laura is 11 years old. Because of her mental handicap 


she cannot talk, however she is a lively child with a mind 


of her own. 


She is independent in some aspects of looking after her- 
self but will need your help and assistance in others. 

She is tall for her age, likes music, all sorts of physical 
activities and helping around the house. 

Laura enjoys being with people and is very happy at her 
school. Her affectionate nature means she is well liked by 


everyone. 


She has made rapid progress since she has been with us 
and is beginning to communicate with signs. 

If you think you can offer Laura a place in your family 
and help her continue to make progress at school and at 


home, please contact: 


Margaret Sargent, Social Worker, Southwark Social 
Services, Area 3,58 Hawkstone Road, London, S.E.16. 
Tel: 01-237-6644 Ext. 281. 


Ria Lips 


one would want to go and live 
in Zimbabwe, even if they 
could, but Susan does not 
seem to appreciate this. 

Can you suggest anything 
that I can do to help her?” 


I am glad that you have written 
to me and I do, in fact, remember 
Susan from the year that she 
spent at Dene Park — and it was a 
long time ago. 

It seems to me that Susan 
rather likes writing letters to 
people in the UK and I am sure 
that any replies that you can 
send her will be very much 
appreciated. 

I expect she also remembers 
her year in Tonbridge and the 
many friends that she made at 
Dene Park and so the contact 
with you is probably very impor- 
tant to her. 

I wonder if Susan would be 
able to come over to England 
again next year? The Association 
of ’62 Clubs is holding a week- 
end conference at Reading Uni- 
versity from 20-22 September 
1985 and Susan would probably 
meet some old friends there, and 
make some new ones. 

The theme of the conference 
will be “Self-help groups for peo- 
ple with congenital disabilities”. 
Cerebral Palsy Overseas is assist- 
ing with the arrangements for 
delegates from overseas. 

I will arrange for you to re- 
ceive details and you may like to 
send them on to Susan when you 
next write to her. 


CLASSIFIED 


For sale 
STAIR CHAIR LIFT. New April ’84, cost 
£1500 — guaranteed. Bereavement 
forces sale. £900 or near offer. Tel: 
(0371) 850228 


BEC 17 WHEELCHAIR. In working 
order, right-hand control. £350 or near 
offer. Contact Mrs E Adams, fe/; 01-690 
6341, or write to her at Flat 1, 15 Cana- 
dian Avenue, Catford, London SE6 3AU. 


Penfriend 

FEMALE PENFRIEND WANTED for 4 
38 year-old) man. Disabled — with 
Poliomyelitis, uses 2 sticks or a wheel- 
chair. Employed. Interests: photography, 
tv, countryside, motor-racing, Own car. 
Please write to Box No. 113, Disability 
Now, address on page 16. 

CP FEMALE aged 28 would like male 
penfriend in South Durham or Cleveland 
area. Interests include walking, horse- 


riding and country music. Please write to- 


Box No. 114, Disability Now, address on 
page 16. 


Volunteer in Essex? 
BOAT SKIPPER NEEDED who would 
volunteer to take a young man confined 
to a wheelchair out to visit the pirate 
radio ship Caroline, anchored off the 
Essex coast. If you can help please con- 
tact the head warden at Jacques Hall 
Centre, Bradfield, Nr Manningree, Essex 
CO11 2XW. Tel: (025587) 311. 


ASHLEY MOBILITY 
HAND CONTROL CAR 
CONVERSION SPECIALISTS 


DHSS Approved Hand Control 
Contractors. Also Approved by Austin- 
Rover, Ford, Vauxhall, etc., andon 
‘Motability’ List. 

Kits supplied for all popular automatic 
models for fitting by Main Dealers. 


Advice and Assessments. 
Demonstration Metro available. 


Send for Kit Price List and Brochure to: 
ASHLEY MOBILITY, FREEPOST, 
BIRMINGHAM, B25 8HY. 

Tel: 021-772 5364. 


Whats On 


Courses at Castle Priory 

“Don’t talk about it — DO IT!” covers drama, art and multi-media 
activities including sessions with client groups. The course will enable 
teachers, further education staff, social workers, care staff and others 
to gain first-hand experience of helping young people to come to 
terms with skills needed for responsible and effective citizenship. 
12-15 November. Tuition £50, residence £54. 


Building Design and Construction is a course for occupational 
therapists, social workers and environmental health officers. It aims to 
introduce staff to the basic problems of building construction and to 
enable them to improve their skills in advising home adaptations and 
alterations for disabled clients. 21-23 November. Tuition £38, resi- 
dence £36. 


Staff Burnout — Dealing with job stress in human services is an 
introduction to the significance of burnout, sources of stress and posi- 
tive aspects with suggestions for prevention and coping. The implica- 
tions for clients, family and colleagues, and individual factors in job 
stress will be discussed. 6-9 December. Tuition £50, residence £54. 


For more information about any of these courses write to Castle 
Priory College, Thames Street, Wallingford, Oxon OX10 OHE. Tel: 
0491 37551. 


Conferences and Leisure | 

Naidex ’84 (International Aids for the Disabied Exhibition ) will be 
held at the Royal Show Ground, National Agriculture Centre, 
Stoneleigh, Warwickshire on 10-13 October. Around 150 companies 
from around the world will be exhibiting. Admission is free and park: 
ing space abundant. Contact Naidex Conventions Ltd, Convex House, 
43 Dudley Road, Tunbridge Wells, Kent TN1 ILE. Tel: 0892 44027 


SPOD (The Association to Aid the Sexual and Personal Relationships 
of the Disabled ) is running a series of one-day courses this Autumn. 
They are: A General Multidisciplinary Course on the Sexual Side of 
Physical Disability 2 & 16 October, 6 & 27 November, 4 December; 
An Introduction to Sex Education for Mentally Handicapped People 3 
& 17 October, 7 & 28 November, 5 December; The Use of Sex Aids in 
Disability 4 October; Sex Education for Physically Disabled Young 
People 26 November; Sexuality and Disability —a Course for Disabled 
People 6 December. Fee £18. Contact SPOD, 286 Camden Road, 
London N7 OBJ. Tel: 01-607 8851/2 


Integration of Disciplines in the Education of Cerebral Palsied 
Children is the title of a course designed for all disciplines working 
with cp and multiply handicapped children at Frederick Holmes 
School, Inglemire Lane, Hull on 20 October. Cost £3. Contact Dennis 
Tivey at the school. Te/: Hull (0482 ) 854538 


Music and Hearing Impaired People is a day course on Saturday 10 
November, organised by a special working party through the Disabled 
Living Foundation. It will be of interest to all those concerned with 
hearing-impaired young people such as teachers, therapists, social 
workers and deaf young people interested in music. An induction loop 
system will be installed and sign language interpreters will be avail- 
able. Conference fee &5 (&3 for students ), coffee, lunch and tea £3. 
Contact Margaret Dowden (see above). 


Technology and Communications is the third Distech conference, 
and is being held on 17 November at the University of Surrey. The day 
will focus on speech therapy, and pre-school nursery and the clas- 
sroom, and will cost £7-50. Contact The Spastics Society Publicity and 
Information Department at Park Crescent. 


Could you be 
Michael’s 
Family? 


Michael is an attractive, lovable boy who is 15, but is small for his 
age and appears more like a7 year old thana teenager. 

He can only say a few words, but understands what you say to 
him, and can communicate by gestures and sign language. He 
can dress and wash himself (with prompting) and can also feed 
himself, and has lovely table manners. 

Michael likes playing football, riding his tricycle, drawing, 
dancing and music. He enjoys playing with adults and children. 

Michael is mentally handicapped, and suffers from epilepsy 
(he receives medication to help control this) and he has a weak- 
ness down his left side. Because of this he needs supervision and 
encouragement, but is very responsive and affectionate, and 
loves a cuddle. He has lived in institutional care since he was 6, 
and needs a loving family to help him achieve what he can. 
Michael’s mum visits him from time to time and will want to 
continue to do so. 

If you live within 50 miles of Southwark and you would like to 
know more about Michael please contact: 


Rita Hartigan, Area 3,58 Hawkstone Road, London, S.E.16. 
Tel: 01-237 6644 Ext. 272 
or 
Shirley McDonald Fostering Section, 27-29 Camberwell Road, 
London, S.E.5. Tel: 01-703 0941 
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Dellwyn Jones, 35, started 
work as the New SRO for the 
Welsh Region on 1 October. He 
comes from the Housing Cor- 
poration where as monitoring 
officer he examined the control 
and behaviour of housing asso- 
Ciations. 

“After 13 years in the public sec- 
tor I wanted to get back to the 
sharper end of social provision,” 
he said. “My special interest is 
housing, and I hope to develop 
residential accommodation via 
housing associations.” 


David Chadwick, 38, joined the 
Society as Senior Regional 
Officer for the East Region on 10 
September. Formerly he was 
Appeals Director for the Royal 
National Institute for the Blind. 

“I hope to bring to the Society 
experience of fundraising and 
follow the work down to local 
groups,” he said. “Also, I want to 
build on the splendid work done 
on the service side in the past.” 


Debra Zeigler, 30, the Society’s 
new Information Officer, is a 
Californian who has lived in the 
UK for 11 years. She has worked 
for a voluntary organisation and 
a local authority. 

“T wanted something with a chal- 
lenge and something where I 
could become involved,’ she 
said. “In my last job, once a per- 
son walked out of my office I 
didn’t know what happened to 
them.” 


Alan Durant, 26, was a free- 
lance writer for an industrial 
marketing company before be- 
coming Publicity and Informa- 
tion Officer in April. He cut his 
teeth collecting for the Society 
and delivering leaflets and now 
he is busy promoting it. 

“One of my jobs is to write a pap- 
er on the way we use language to 
describe people,” he said. “What 
is productive in a marketing 
sense may not be productive for 
human beings.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Society’s Visiting Aids 
Centre will be at the following 
towns in November and Decem- 
ber. Newport 12-17 and 20-23 
November; Enfield, London, 3-8 
December; Haringey, London, 
10-15 December. For confirma- 
tion and more information con- 
tact the VAC officer, 16 Fitzroy 
Square, London W1P 5HQ. Tel: 
01-387 9571 


Rifton Equipment has opened 
a new showroom at the com- 
pany headquarters in Robert- 
sbridge, East Sussex. Therapists, 
handicapped children and their 
parents can see and try out a full 
range of Rifton Equipment aids. 
Please phone or write to arrange 
your visit. Rifton Equipment, 
Darvell, Robertsbridge, E. Sussex 
TN32 5DR. Tel: 0580 880626 


New DIALs (Disablement In- 
formation and Advice Lines) 
have been formed in St Albans 
and Warrington. St Albans and 
District DIAL, Room 2, Jubilee 
Centre, Catherine Street, St 
Albans, Herts. Tel: St Albans 
62106. DIAL Warrington, The 
Portacabin, St Mary’s Commun- 
ity Centre, off Mersey Street, 
Warrington, Cheshire. Tel: 0925 
53355 (office hours, Monday to 
Friday ) or 0925 754294. 


Countryside facilities for dis- 
abled people in Essex. Access 
facilities providing disabled peo- 
ple with a special high vantage 
point for bird watching have 
been opened at Colonel J G 
Round’s Birch Tree Estate near 
Colchester. This was financed by 
Colonel Round and the Country 


Landowners’ Association Charit- 
able Trust. The project should 
also. later include a_ bird- 
watching hide and fishing facili- 
ties. Information from Roger 
Paul. Tel: (098 683 ) 245 


The AA Guide for the Dis- 
abled Traveller 1984/5 has 
been published, listing more 
than 300 suitable hotels in Great 
Britain, and with general touring 
advice. For the first time it pro- 
vides information for disabled 
people travelling in Europe. 
Available from all AA centres, 
free to members and £1.50 to 
non-members. 


Respite Care Service for fami- 
lies with a handicapped child is a 
new briefing paper from the 
National Children’s Bureau. 
Priced £1.80 (cash with order), 
it is available from the Informa- 
tion Service, National Children’s 
Bureau, 8 Wakley Street, London 
EC1V 7QE. Tel: 01-278 9441 


The Cassette Library of Re- 
corded Books (Calibre) is a 
charity which provides record- 
ings of books and plays free to 
anyone unable to read through 
handicap, illness or infirmity. A 
new computer system has 
streamlined administration and 
can select titles for users accord- 
ing to their individual likes. 
Calibre, Aylesbury, Bucks. HP20 
1HU. Tel: Aylesbury (0296) 
523539 


A Guide to Hotels and Guest 
Houses offering facilities for dis- 
abled people in Scotland has 
been published, verified by local 
“access” panels. Available free 


Andrew Ross’s trek along the 42 
miles of the Lykewake Walk on 1 
and 2 September involved 46 
people, 16 pushers (including 4 
marathon runners), 2 specially- 
designed wheelchairs and sever- 
al month’s planning. 

Andrew, who has had to use a 
wheelchair since a work acci- 
dent over a year ago, completed 
the walk in just 14 hours 6 
minutes — the average time 
for able-bodied walkers is 13 
hours. 

He was raising money for The 
Spastics Society and PHAB. 

Andrew’s wheelchair had to 


A four-man team of NCOs and 
airmen from RAF Abingdon 
spent their leave canoeing down 
150 miles of the River Thames to 
raise money for the Uphill Ski 
Club. 

Accompanied by a supporting 
motor boat, they set off from 
Lechlade on 25 August and ar- 
rived at The Thames Barrier in 
Woolwich 7 days later sporting 


_ their own distinctive style of 


headwear. 

The Uphill Ski Club has so far 
raised £150, but most of Corpor- 
al Bouldin’s sponsorship has still 
to come in. 

In the picture, the intrepid 
quartet at Woolwich. From left 
to right: lan Hogarth Jones, Nic 
Jarvis, Cliff Steele and Bob 
Bouldin. 


They've done it... 


be manouevered over the diffi- 
cult terrain by means of slings, 
ropes and stretcher poles, with 
as many as ten people pulling 
him up the bigger climbs by 20 
feet of rope. 

“Tve always done a lot of 
climbing,” he says. “Now, it gets 
me out and about to the country.” 

He first tried the walk 16 years 
ago. “I enjoyed it just as much 
this time,” he says. 

“We walked through the dark- 
ness, and that was brilliant — all 
you could see were our 24 min- 
ers lamps coming over the 
moors.” 


a tOT 


Barry Lister 


John Ross 


Management consultant, Dickie Dutton, was deter- 
mined to ride his bike from London to York on his 
49th birthday — even though the Great North Bicy- 
cle Ride (to raise money for The Spastics Society ) 
which he had planned to take part in was cancelled. 

After 203 miles of pedalling he arrived at the west 
door of York Minster on 9 September, where he was 
greeted by a party from York and District Spastics 
Society led by Len Daley, Secretary. 

He has been promised over £2,000 which, 
through The Spastics Society, will go towards im- 
provements at Kings College Hospital Neonatal In- 
tensive Care Unit. 

“T wrote around 400 letters asking for donations,” 
says Dickie Dutton, “‘and nearly everyone said yes.” 

There was a special response from many big com- 
panies who knew Dickie through his work. 

“The fun of the ride was that it was in such a good 
cause,” he says, “and I had an extra motivation in 
that I didn’t want The Spastics Society to be let down 
with the cancellation of the Great North Ride.” 


...The Spastics Society 


NE 


from the Scottish Tourist Board, 
or the Scottish Council on Dis- 
ability, Princes House, 5 Shand- 
wick Place, Edinburgh. Tel: 031- 
229 8632 


A Directory of Facilities for 
Disabled School Leavers has 
been compiled by the Queen Eli- 
zabeth Foundation for the Dis- 
abled. It includes information on 
sheltered workshops, vocational 
training, hostels and residential 
homes. Price £3.50. The Queen 
Elizabeth Foundation for the Dis- 
abled, Leatherhead, Surrey KT22 
OHN. Tel: Oxshott 2204. 


Cookery Cards for Mentally 
Handicapped People. Dicti- 
cians in the Southmead Health 
Authority, Bristol have prepared 
asecond edition of their You See, 
You Can Cook cards, giving sim- 
ple diagramatic instructions on 
some of the basic aspects of inde- 
pendent living such as making 
tea and toast and boiling eggs, 
and some substantial meals as 
well. £5.85 per set (including 
postage and packing). From 
Catherine Bennett, Brentry Hos- 
pital, Charlton Lane, Westbury 
on Trym, Bristol. Cheques to 
Southmead Health Authority. 


Artsline Access Code Project. 
Artsline, the telephone advice 
service on the arts in Greater 
London for people with disabili- 
ties, has now completed its one 
year project to introduce a sim- 
ple access code into the events 
listings column of City Limits 
magazine. It now covers theatre 
and cinema, poetry, dance, 
cabaret, music and the visual 
arts. The access survey has 
allowed Artsline to update its ex- 
isting information. Comments 
on the code welcomed. Artsline, 
48 Boundary Road, London 
NW8 OHJ. Tel: 01-625 5666/7 
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Write Angles launched byJeffrey Arche 


“1 admire your achievement,” said Jeffrey Archer. In the foreground, 
left to right: Joan Grange, Ann Grange, Fay Robson, Jeffrey Archer 
and Mary Robson. In the background: Owen Davies, Nina Heycock, 


Archie Savage, Anita Maunsell. 


Jeffrey Archer exhorted disabled 
writers to greater efforts at the 
launch of Write Angles on 17 
September. “You must look at 
this as a beginning” he said to the 
contributors who had assembled 
at the Cumberland Hotel, Marble 
Arch. 

“I think some of the work is 
very talented. But I think some of 
you could do a lot better” 
he said. “I want what you’ve 
done to stimulate the generation 
ahead of you.” 

Also at the launch were the 
directors of Hodder and 
Stoughton — the publishers of 
the book, and Lady Wilson. 
Copies of Write Angles are 
available from The Spastics 
Society, price £3.00. 


New discounts 
for disabled 
BR passengers 


As part of its new fares structure 
to be introduced in May next 
year, British Rail are giving dis- 
abled people a wider range of 
discounts. But on some types of 
journey the discounts will be 
less than at present. 

On saver tickets, which are 
being extended to all journeys 
Gover 60 miles at non-peak times, 
disabled people will be entitled 
to a reduction of one third — 
larger than before. 

Standard day and cheap day 
returns will continue to have a 
reduction of one half. 

But on single tickets and stan- 
dard returns the reduction in 
fare goes down from one half to 
one third. 

The disabled persons railcard 
will still be in operation, and 
travelling companions will still 
be entitled to the same reduc- 
tion as the disabled person. 


If you would like to 
receive a free copy of 
the newspaper regularly, 
please send your name, 


address and occupation 
to the Circulation Super- 
visor, Disability Now, 12 
Park Crescent, London 
WIN 4EQ. 


Kongs of the road. Wearing gorilla suits in August temperatures, 
Paul Price and Stephen Greenaway walked 143 miles from Birming- 
ham to Blackpool raising money for The Spastics Society's Broad- 
stones Hostel. Here they are cooling off, with Stephen’s son, Steven. 


Birmingham Post and Mail 


ALAC Review 

The deadline for submissions 
to the Review if Artificial 
Limb and Appliance Centres 
has been extended to 31 
October. ALAC Review Secre- 
tariat, Room 417, 14 Russell 
Square, London WC1. 
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The new Severe Disablement 
Allowance (SDA) introduced by 
the Health and Society Security 
Act 1984 comes fully into force 
next month. 

The DHSS has now issued a 
leaflet designed to explain the 
scheme. 

During July and August, a draft 
copy of the leaflet was sent to 
various organisations, including 
the Spastics Society, asking for 
comments. The Society found 
the leaflet confusing to under- 
stand and negative in style. As a 
result, it submitted several major 
amendments to improve the 
style and to make the workings 


of the scheme more compre- 


hensible. 


r | Alternative leaflet for new SDA | 


Other disability organisations | 
submitted the same or similar re- 
commendations. 

The final leaflet incorporates 
only a few minor versions of the 
proposed amendments. 

To help potential claimants of 
SDA, the Society has joined with 
RADAR and the Disability. 
Alliance to design and produce 
an alternative leaflet which is 
now available. 

However, you will still have to 

obtain the DHSS version (Ref: 
N.1.252 ) since it includes a claim 
form. 
Copies of The Spastics Society/ 
RADAR/Disability Alliance 
leaflet are available, with SAE, 
from these organizations. 


Pavement Campaign 


Lynda Chalker, MP, Minister of 
State for Transport, pledged her 
support to the National Pave- 
ment Campaign at their annual 
seminar. 

The 5-year-old campaign, 
which is run from the National 
Federation of the Blind, wants to 
draw attention to the thought- 
less use of pavements by motor- 
ists and cyclists. 

This, they say, is a hazard not 
only to visually handicapped 
people, but also to physically 
handicapped and able-bodied 
people. ‘ 

There are 22 branches of the 
campaign all over Britain, hold- 


ing meetings, and publishing © 


leaflets and stickers. 


High Performance 


The High Performance Club is 
holding a 24-hour endurance 
drive in aid of The Spastics 
Society. 

Twelve teams from the club, 
consisting exclusively of people 
who have completed the British 
School of Motoring High Per- 
formance Course, will set off 
from Heathrow Airport on 
2 November. 

They will drive a 1,000 mile 
circuit of Britain, taking in the 
racing tracks at Castle Combe, 
Oulton Park, Knockhill, Cadwell 
Park, and finishing at Snetterton. 

Through sponsorship by the 

mile or by donations, the club 
hopes to buy a minibus for the 
Widnes Spastics Fellowship 
Group. 
Further details of the event can 
be obtained from: David 
Philips, HPC Endurance Drive 
BSM Ltd, 81 87 Hartfield Road, 
Wimbledon, SW19 3T. 


Valerie Lang 


She’s more 


thana 
passenger 


Valerie Lang, a member of The 
Spastics Society’s Executive 
Council, is one of 24 people 
appointed last month to the 
London Regional Passengers 
Committee, the consumer 
committee of the new London 
Regional Transport Board which 
replaces London Transport. 

Valerie, who is already on the 
British Rail Advisory Panel on 
Transport for the Disabled, sees 
the new appointment as “quite a 
compliment”. 

“This is not a disability com- 
mittee,” she said. “We shall be 
looking at commuter services, 
tubes and buses for everyone in 
and around London.” 

She is expected to “exercise 
wide and impartial judgement 
on behalf of all consumers and 
not to represent specific interest 
groups.” 

The appointment runs for 4 
years. 


Old England’s cricke 


Lenny Patterson 


Assistant Simon Crompton 
Circulation Gwen Rose 

Advertising Don E. Neal, 
Kingslea Press Ltd., Central 
Buildings, 24 Southwark 


SIT, SWING & LOWER 
FOR A COMFORTABLE, STRAIN-FREE BATH. 


Enjoy a relaxing bath in your own home with the help of an 
Autolift. The sturdy moulded chair lifts over the bath edge 
and right down into the water with the minimum of effort. 
A locking device is available to facilitate entry froma Street, London SEI ITY. 
wheelchair and the Autolift can be either self or assistant Tel: 01-403. 3115. 
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EC4. Tel: 01-583 3190. 
The views expressed in 
Disability Now are not 
necessarily those of The 
Spastics Society. 
Copyright © 1984 The 
Spastics Society. 


On a day made for cricket, the 
Courage Old England XI beat a 
Kent Select XI by 13 runs. And 
players such as Mike Denness, 
who made 74, Brian Close, who 
made 38, and Freddie Titmus 
who took 4 wickets for 36, 
proved they hadn’t lost touch. 


raffle, which raised nearly £500, 
an autograph stall, a merchan- 
dise stall run by Nick and Pauline 
Carter of the Canterbury and 
Kent Coast Spastics group, and a 
bowling machine which proved 
too tricky for veterans as well as 
small boys. ' 


